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John Clayton. 


By CLEMENT SCOTT. 


EAR me! or “ Lawk-a-Mussy!” as dear old Palgrave 
Simpson would have said, what a handsome young fellow 

Jack Clayton was when I first met him in London. The son ot 
a Lincolnshire farmer, the brother of an able artist, one of a 
splendid race of English yeomen of the fine old pattern, he was 
the model of a fine strapping young Englishman when first we 
met. Young Calthrop—Calthorpe we called him then—was an 
enthusiast, and his enthusiasm led him towards literary society 
and private theatricals. In this he was encouraged by his 
oldest, best, and most devoted friend Palgrave Simpson, who, in 
his generous, simple-hearted fashion, virtually adopted the laa 
whose enthusiasm he admired. No one liked amateur perform- 
ances better than old Palgrave, and he encouraged his “ Jack ”’ 
to appear behind the footlights whenever and wherever there 
was an opportunity. I see that it is mentioned in the papers. 
that Calthorpe was originally in a Government office. I never 
heard of it before, and I do not believe it. He might have been 
in some London office for a few months or years, but he was far 
too full of life, too breezy, too much of a farmer’s son to settle ~ 
down to any desk. Thanks to his friendship with Palgrave 
Simpson, the young and handsome amateur was early taken 
into literary, dramatic, and musical society. Wherever Pal- 
grave Simpson went, there went this fine young fellow. He 
was introduced to the Brompton set, to the Charles Mathews, 
to the Farrens, to the Keeleys, to the Gowings, to the Mait- 
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lands. He came at that time to the Arundel Club, where I 
remember F. G. Tomlins, in his curious half angry, half amiable 
manner, looking at this handsome, big-jowled boy, and saying, 
“ Confound you, sir! What do you mean by looking so d—bly 
like George the Fourth when Prince Regent?” The new can- 
didate for dramatic honours was soon in the swim, and he made 
very valuable friendships at this time with Lewis Wingfield 
and Herman Merivale, both of whom I shall always connect 
with a secret movement then started in favour of a proper con- 
sideration of the French stage. A few of us who wrote— 
Joseph Knight was my champion at the time, as he has ever 
been—relied much on the assistance of the Palgrave Simpson 
set, who backed us up whenever we dared to say that the 
Adelphi guests were shameful, that our stage was slovenly and 
contemptible, and that it was cruel to leave art, as it was called, 
in the hands of the ignorant people, half publicans, half box- 
keepers, who were crushing the life out of the drama. There 
had been enough of the reign of acting-managers who degraded 
and defiled everything they touched, and managers in the toils 
of Covent Garden tradesmen, and a system that prevented one 
word being said about the French stage by any critic, under 
penalty of withdrawing a theatrical advertisement. 

Palgrave Simpson and his young friends—all enthusiasts— 
certainly helped us in compelling the public and the actor to 
study French art. For remember this, and never forget it, French 
art was then atits very best; English art was at its very worst. 
Silly creatures raved about taking the bread out of the mouth of 
the English actor by praising the French one. But what is the 
consequence? At this time French art is almost at its worst, 
and English art at its best ; and I don’t think the English actor 
has much to complain about the successful cleansing of the 
Augean stable. The actor never was paid so well before or so 
generously recognised. That old movement started in favour 
of the study of the best French art has not proved an altogether 
bad one in the long run. 

It was inevitable that young Calthorpe should go on 
the stage. He had nothing else to do, and his patron en- 
couraged it. So one day he took the name of John Clayton, 
and on to the stage he went. I remember the evening perfectly, 
for I was one of the audience at the St. James’s Theatre, on 
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February 27, 1866, when Clayton first appeared in the cha- 
racter of Hastings in “ She Stoops to Conquer.” I am bound 
‘to say it was a very melancholy exhibition. The part did not suit 
Clayton, and Clayton did not suit the part. The handsome 
farmer’s son was awkward in silk stockings; he would have 
looked ‘better in gaiters. A stout ash stick suited him better 
than a sword, and lace-up boots than buckles. Of course it was 
heresy to say so. Palgrave Simpson considered “Jack” a 
Leigh Murray and Delaunay rolled into one, and I remember 
well that I was banished from the Alfred Place Sunday break- 
fasts for years because on one occasion I did not bring my 
conscience to the point of considering Clayton a far better actor 
than Irving, who was coming to the front and distancing all his 
rivals. It all came right in the end, as it always does. Clayton 
played some part extremely well, and I said so, whereupon I 
was taken back to the mutual admiration society and was over- 
whelmed with honours. Alas! my experience is that the unkind 
things you are compelled to say of a man or woman are always 
remembered, the kind things are instantly forgotten. There is 
an actress now on the stage who has received from me 
during her career about five miles in length of unstinted 
praise, and one hundred yards of objection. She con- 
siders she is an ill-used woman, and that I am _ her 
personal enemy, sworn to destroy her! Poor dear lady! 
how little she knows me or my duty to the public. As my 
good old friend “ Joe Knight” says to me sometimes, “My 
dear boy! these people are mere children, and are only fit to be 
treated as babies!” How true this is in my experience! They 
always want to be fed with sugar-plums, and when they don’t 
get them they go and cry in acorner! I remember once going 
into a club for supper after some brilliant performance of Sara 
‘Bernhardt, excited, of course, by the delight of spending a few 
hours with genius. There were seated at the table the first 
tragedian and the first comedian of our time, men who have 
had butter poured over them in a sauceboat, who ought to be 
satiated with praise. The only comment they could make was, 
“« Just like you critics! You can give Sara Bernhardt columns 
of praise. You dismiss ws with a line!” They always measure 
their praise on the stage with the linendraper’s yard. The 
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material is nothing so long as it is not what the shopmen call 
“a good width.” 

Well, Clayton went on the stage at a curious time. I have 
been looking up the papers to see what was being played when 
he made his first appearance. Falconer and Chatterton were 
pretending to manage Drury Lane, and quarrelling perpetu- 
ally, relying on the talent of Phelps and Mrs. Hermann Vezin 
to pull them through. Nothing was done for the actors ; but the 
actors were doing everything most loyally for the managers, who- 
prated about “a national theatre,” and conducted it not nearly 
so well as the Britannia, Hoxton. Sothern was at the Hay- 
market playing Brother Sam, a character I preferred infinitely 
to Dundreary, which, if strictly analysed, was merely a corner 
negro minstrel in a long frock coat, a Chirgwin in modern 
dress. Nelly Moore was the bright particular star, and it must 
have been about the time that Harry Leigh—how soon clever 
men are forgotten !—wrote— 


**T’ve her photograph from Lacy’s ; that delicious little face is 
Smiling on me as I’m sitting (in a draught from yonder door), 
And often in the nightfalls, when a precious little light falls 
From the wretched tallow candle on my gloomy second floor 
(For I have not got the gaslight on my gloomy second floor), 

Comes an echo ‘ Nelly Moore!’” 


Ada Cavendish was playing in a first piece at the Haymarket, 
and Louise Keeley, enchanting little lady—you should have 
heard her sing Levy’s setting to “ Annabel Lee’’—was in the 
concluding burlesque. At the Princess’s George Vining had 
just made a great success with Charles Reade’s “ Never Too 
Late to Mend,” notwithstanding the personal protest of old 
Tomlins from the stalls on the first night, a wonderful fulfilment of 
a prophecy contained in a memorable poem written years before 
by Bob Brough and Sala, “ Him with a stout stone bottle slew. 
He hurled it from the pit.” At the Lyceum Fechter and Carlotta 
Leclercq were delighting everybody in “The Master of Ravens- 
wood.” Henry Neville and Kate Terry were the stars of the: 
Olympic with “ Henry Dunbar.” James and Thorne were the- 
burlesque favourites at the Strand in “Ivanhoe,” and already 
the sixteenth week of “Society” was announced at the new 
and fashionable little Prince of Wales’s Theatre in the Totten-- 
ham Court Road. 
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To the St. James’s Theatre went the young and ambitious 
Clayton. Miss Herbert was the manageress, and she had by 
her side old stagers like Frank Matthews and Walter Lacy. 
The bill was “She Stoops to Conquer” and an extraordinary 
entertainment called “Remember the Grotto; or, the Mana- 
geress in a Fix,” a kind of burlesque on “ The Critic.” 

Clayton did not remain very long in King Street ; Goldsmith 
and costume did not suit him then. He had those to write for 
him who understood him and liked him, particularly Herman 
Merivale, who gave him a bright and witty first piece, which he 
called “Six Months Ago.” Clayton went at his work with a 
will. I remember his wonderful make-up and careful playing 
as Mr. Jaggers in “Dearer than Life” at the Queen’s; he played 
Landry Barbeau in “The Grasshopper,” a version of “La Petite 
Fadette” of Georges Sand; but the first strong hit he made 
was as the affectionate swell in Robertson’s “Dreams” at the 
Gaiety. Miss Madge Robertson was the heroine, and they 
certainly made a very handsome couple. 

Meanwhile John Clayton worked steadily on. He studied 
the French stage and the best actors on it at that time with 
scrupulous and conscientious care. He made an idol of 
Lafont, who often used to visit London during the French play 
season. He went over to Paris whenever he could spare the 
time; and he, with Merivale and Wingfield and John Willis 
Clarke, of Trinity, Cambridge, who first inspired me, as 
a boy just writing for the magazines, with a love of the 
French drama and acting, and who I saw only the other 
night with a few young enthusiasts admiring Coquelin in that 
stupidest of all stupid French plays, the “Gabrielle” of Emile 
Angier, made up a little society that considerably helped on 
the renaissance to which Mr. Sydney Grundy has alluded more 
than once in a spirited and handsome manner. Clayton never 
did anything badly. He was painstaking, successful in dis- 
guise, and constantly studying. He learned how to fence, he 
did not waste his time in taverns when he was on tour. He 
educated himself in order to obtain success in the career that 
he had chosen. But for all this, by some strange caprice on the 
part of the public, his subsequent popularity was only won by 
an effort. They thought him too bluff and boisterous. They 
said he talked as if he had plums in his mouth. He must at 
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the outset have encountered bitter disappointments, and yet he 
has a full record of success, and we can all remember him in 
characters that have never before been so well played. He was. 
the best and certainly the most original Joseph Surface the 
modern playgoer has ever seen. The success of the Vaudeville 
revival of “The School for Scandal” was in a great measure 
due to this admirable personation. Hitherto the Joseph Sur- 
face of the stage had been a mouthing, preaching, melo- 
dramatic scoundrel, a man who carried his hypocrisy on his 
face, one whom every woman would have mistrusted at a glance. 
Not so Clayton’s Joseph. He made him a handsome, fasci- 
nating, plausible fellow, who would have deceived a man of the 
world like Sir Peter and flattered the rustic vanity of Lady 
Teazle. The opening of the screen scene was considered by 
many critics too warm and passionate, but it is here that the 
sententious Joseph shows his true character, and the whole 
situation depends on his passionate advances to Lady Teazle, 
who suddenly becomes frightened of the man she had looked 
upon as marble. This reading of Joseph Surface has since 
been generally adopted on the stage. John Clayton showed its 
feasibility and proved its success. 

I remember getting into another scrape with the Alfred 
Place West Sunday breakfast division over Clayton’s perform- 
ance of “ Awakening,’ Campbell Clarke’s version of “Marcel,” 
the same play that I subsequently adapted for H. J. Mon- 
tague under the title of “Tears! Idle Tears!” I said what I 
knew to be true—that Clayton as Marcel was an exact imitation 
of Febvre’s original performance. It was a copy and a remark- 
ably good one. Clayton had been over to Paris and noted down 
all Febvre’s business, and it was as much a replica in outward 
form as Mrs. Bernard Beere’s Fedora was of that of Sara Bern- 
hardt. They all wanted to make out in England and at Alfred 
Place West that Clayton’s reading was strictly original. But 
it was not, for I saw Febvre play it during the original run. 
However, copy or not, it was a very effective performance. 

But the character that Clayton liked best was the affectionate, 
tender, self-sacrificing man. This was an echo of his own 
nature. Under a bluff and pompous exterior he had a warm 
and honest heart, and he had an intense respect for the beauty 
of woman’s nature. He was in reality a very sentimental fellow, 
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susceptible and extremely sensitive. The character of Hugh 
Trevor in “All for Her” was in reality that of the man who played 
it. It made an instant hit, for it was a part after the actor’s 
own heart. Clayton had in his style romance and tenderness. I 
shall never forget his address to the pictures in his ancestral 
home in the romantic manner in which M. Fechter had pre- 
viously been so successful. Another character of precisely the 
same genure was Osip in “ Les Danischeffs,” and years after, when 
he became manager of the Court Theatre, he struggled, but in 
vain, to create an interest in romantic and sentimental drama. 
It was no good, the public would not have it. Mr. Pinero 
changed his tactics and so did Clayton, and the fortunes of 
the theatre, that had been going down hill, revived with “ The 
Magistrate,” “The Schoolmaster,” and “ Dandy Dick.” The 
success of the acting of those plays was greatly due to Mr. 
Clayton’s thorough appreciation of Mr. Pinero’s peculiar humour. 
No one in the whole company understood it better. He wasa 
sentimentalist with a rare’sense of fun, and he could laugh as 
easily as he could cry. His “ Dean of St. Marvels” is a monu- 
ment of modern satire. 

Poor fellow! his life was a somewhat sad one. The con- 
fidence and sympathy on which he so much leaned were denied 
him, and he was not strong enough to make headway against 
the troubles that beset his life. He struggled against the 
stream as long as he could, and then he shipped his oars and 
glided back to the inevitable end. But the beauty of his nature 
few who knew him intimately would deny, and his fault was 
that he believed that all with whom he came in contact pos- 
sessed the same generous instincts and truly forgiving spirit. 
He tried sometimes to conceal a peculiarly sensitive nature 
under a boisterous, noisy, bluff, ha! ha! manner; but divest him 
of the veneer and you found underneath a loveable nature and 
a sweet, kindly disposition. He pined for sympathy, but I doubt 
if he ever got it except from some few old and attached 
friends. May this kindly hearted gentleman rest in peace! 
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The Private Life of John Clayton. 


at A. ©. 
“ Scheiden ist ein hartes Wort.” , 


HE untimely death, in Liverpool, on February 27 last, 

of Mr. John Clayton, has drawn from the metropolitan 

and provincial press many sympathetic expressions of admira- 

tion and regret. It is a difficult and delicate task, for one 

very near Mr. Clayton in blood and affection, to add anything 

to what has been written so kindly and so well. But while 

leaving the review of his professional career in abler hands, 

the present writer ventures to hope that a few personal 

details, gathered from a life-long acquaintance with the late 
actor, may not be unacceptable to readers of this periodical. 

Mr. Clayton’s real name was John Alfred Calthrop. As his 
initials phonetically spelled the name by which he was most 
familiarly known, it was a not infrequent habit of his to sign 
himself thus, “J.A.C.k.” He sometimes expressed a half- 
regret that he had not been named Valentine, in honour of 
his patron saint; his birthday was February 14. 

John Calthrop was born in the year 1843, in the midst of 
the Lincolnshire fens—a dull, flat, prosaic region, from which 
good draining and over-cultivation have effectually removed all 
traces of the romance which claimed the fenland for its own in 
the old wild days of which Kingsley writes. For many gene- 
rations the Calthrops had been large landowners in Gosberton, 
Lincolnshire; but early in the present century they sustained 
heavy losses, and some time before John’s birth the old place 
had passed into other hands. 

The late actor’s childhood was spent in an old rambling, 
isolated house in Deeping Fen, four miles from Spalding. 
When still very young he evinced a taste for reading. The 
governess charged with his earliest education often afterwards 
recorded that she never taught the child his letters; when she 
attempted the task she found that he already knew them— 
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THe Late MR. JOHN CLAYTON. 


‘“* His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man!’” 
Junius Casar, Act v, Sc. 5. 


FROM .A. PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR ‘“‘THE THEATRE” 
BY WINDOW & GROVE, 63A, BAKER STREET, W. 
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presumably from having, unobserved, overheard his elder 
brothers repeat their lessons. 

At the age of eight or nine little Jack came up to London ; he 
boarded with two of his brothers in the house of Canon Gibbs, 
vicat of Christ Church, Newgate Street, and went to school at 
Merchant Taylors’, where Dr. Hessey was then head-master. 
The boy was not exactly suited to public-school life, and he did 
not in later life recall his school days with any especial satis- 
faction. Young Calthrop’s abilities were acknowledged to be 
considerable, but he was not credited with much application 
he read and learned with avidity after his own fashion, but 
routine of set tasks was by no means to his liking. Holidays 
found him back in the old Lincolnshire home. Here, among a 
large and noisy family of brothers and younger sisters, he 
pursued his own individual quieter way. He was very often to 
be seen stretched at full length—by the fire in winter, and 
under orchard trees in summer—his elbows resting on the 
ground, and his face turned to a book lying open before him. 
Or he would pick out tu"es by the hour together on an old 
schoolroom piano. Music had always a great power over the 
lad. “Will you please play me ‘Scots wha hae,’ or the Dead 
March in ‘Saul’?” he would ask a cousin who often, when he 
was still quite a child, visited at his father’s house. If she 
complied with his request he would stand motionless before the 
piano with intent face, and big, wide-open eyes. Clamorous 
requests from his brothers to join a game of cricket, to “carry 
the game-bag”’ on shooting expeditions, to ride or drive, often 
fell on unheeding ears. John did not care for outdoor sports ; 
he was not a good “shot” or a good “bat,” and, spite of the 
rare opportunities which Cowbit Wash—the undrained portion 
of the fens—afforded in winter for displaying skill in skating, 
he was seldom induced to put on “skatin’ pattens” (the 
Lincolnshire name for skates). He could be irresistibly droll on 
the topic of his own shortcomings as a sportsman. Even as a 
lad he was a good talker, and showed decided originality in his 
choice of expressions. 


Though indoor life never bored the boy, he was fond of taking 
long walks—alone, or in the company of some friend—through 
London streets; he soon gained some intimacy with out-of-the- 
way nooks and corners of the great city; and his dramatic 
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instinct led him closely to observe the typical characters who 
came in his way during his rounds. The strongest bent of his 
later life had already displayed itself: he took part in amateur 
theatricals; he went, whenever opportunity offered, to the 
theatre, and he talked, with a boy’s enthusiasm, of Boucicault’s 
Irish dramas, then before the London playgoing public. 

It was originally intended that John Calthrop should enter the 
church, but before the time came for him to leave school he had 
decided against that profession, and he did not go on to the 
university. There was some thought of his entering the Indian 
Civil Service, and the better to qualify himself for the necessary 
examination he went to Bonn to study German. The insight 
into German student-life delighted him. But he did not, after 
all, present himself for examination, for an offer was made him 
of a good post in an Indian bank. This promise of an appoint- 
ment was not fulfilled, and he eventually entered the office of a 
relation in Whitehall Place. At this time young Calthrop went 
much into London society, and was very popular. His appear- 
ance was in his favour: his tall, then slim figure gave no indica- 
tion of the portliness of middle life ; he had a striking face, with 
well-cut features, and his manner was full of animation. With 
especial regard to these young, light-hearted days, we may 
venture to endorse a remark made, on the ground of a later 
acquaintance, by Mr. Edmund Yates—“so obviously genuine 
was his happiness that it acted like a moral tonic on those with 
whom his time was passed.” 

One of the warmest of John Calthrop’s admirers, and one of 
the kindest of his friends, was Mr. Palgrave Simpson, the late 
well-known dramatic author. Though divided in age by nearly 
forty years, there was a real friendship between the two men, 
and they started housekeeping together in Mr. Simpson’s snug 
little house, 9, Alfred Place West, Kensington. Here Calthrop 
remained many years, until, in fact, he married and took a 
house of his own. <A well-known journalist writes, “In all my 
large experience I have never known more delightful gatherings 
than the Sunday breakfasts which were for several years a 
recognised institution at the little house in Brompton, where 
those two men held their modest ménage. The repast itself was 
plentiful and excellent, and the conversation bristled with 
epigram and anecdote. Dear old Palgrave Simpson regarded 
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Clayton with perfectly paternal love and pride, and drove his 
listeners to the verge of desperation by his perpetual praises ot 
‘lock. ” 

Another friend of Calthrop’s, nearer to his own age, and one 
whom he always regarded with sincere affection, was Herman 
Merivale. His closest allies were generally connected, in 
some way or another, with the stage. He had already gained 
some reputation as an amateur actor when the final plunge 
was made. Through Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s instrumentality, 
“John Clayton”—as the new actor called himself—became 
member: of a London company, that under the management ot 
Miss Herbert at the St. James’s Theatre. 

It would be idle to pretend that this plunge of young Cal- 
throp’s was regarded with favour in his own county, where 
old-fashioned ideas prevailed concerning the incompatibility ot 
a theatrical calling with good social position or strict pro- 
priety of life. But, as time went on, there came a gradual 
realisation of the great advance—both social and moral—which 
has taken place, during the Victorian era, among members of 
that noble profession which commands vast opportunities of 
elevating the national taste and manners. 

We have no intention here to go through a list of John 
Clayton’s appearances before and after his first undeniable 
success as Joseph Surface at the Vaudeville. He gave his 
whole heart and mind to his profession, took infinite pains with 
even insignificant parts, and became a master in the art of 
“ making-up.” When work was suspended for a time he 
revelled like a child, in a summer holiday, in Homburg, in 
Switzerland, or among the hills and trout-streams of North 
Devonshire. Few men had so great a capacity for enjoyment. 
He was not impervious to worry—and later in life the cares of 
a London manager’s career did impair his natural cheerfulness 
—but boredom was never one of his ailments. His character 
has been pronounced by his friend Mr. Pinero exceptionally 
“sweet and simple,” and certainly many of his amusements 
were Of the simplest kind. One sometimes discovered him 
utterly engrossed for the time being in a game of “ Patience ;”’ 
he would hold up an apologetic hand, and breathlessly post- 
pone a greeting till some important change in the position of 
the cards had been made. He was very fond of tending and 
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arranging flowers, and would give as much attention to the 
planting out of a little patch behind the London house as if 
the so-called garden had been of exceptional size. One has 
a vision of him now, standing, pipe in mouth, outside his door, 
complacently surveying his stunted town-grown geraniums, 
while “Tyke’”—a nondescript rough white dog, whom he had 
bought for the modest sum of one penny from a theatrical 
“dresser ”—sat beside him, spasmodically wagging a wisp of a 
tail. Sometimes, when on a visit to Lincolnshire, Clayton 
found amusement in listening with keen attention to the 
utterances of a “Cheap-Jack” in the Spalding market place; 
he would afterwards deliver the whole speech, with a close 
imitation of the speaker’s provincial accent. 

From the beginning—and, indeed, before the beginning—of 
his professional life, the character of Sydney Carton in the 
“Tale of Two Cities” had an immense fascination for John 
Clayton. He longed to reproduce on the stage that most dra- 
matic and pathetic of Dickens’s creations, the reckless, dissi- 
pated dare-devil who had missed all the chances of life, who 
lived among low companions and surroundings, who hid almost 
jealously from view what was really noble in his nature, but 
who proved himself at the last capable of a supreme act of self- 
sacrifice, and who gave his life to save the life of one dear to 
the woman whom he worshipped with hopeless devotion. The 
main idea of the story furnished Clayton’s two friends, Palgrave 
Simpson and Herman Merivale, with the theme of their romantic 
drama, “ All for Her.” The construction of the play was the 
work of the former author, the dialogue that of the latter. 
Details in the drama differed widely from those in Dickens’s 
book. The scene and date of the story were changed. The 
hero’s resemblance to the man in whose place he suffered 
gained a probability—lacking in the original tale—by the rela- 
tionship which, in the drama, existed between the two men. 
There, Hugh Trevor was the supposed elder and supposed ille- 
gitimate brother of Lord Edendale. At length Trevor discovers 
that a marriage had really taken place between his mother and 
the old lord, and that he, and not his younger brother, is really 
Lord Edendale. But, with the cry, “Forgive me, mother; you 
are pure in God’s eyes, and mine!” he burns the evidence of 
the marriage ; he silently gives up name, possessions, honour— 
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as, in the end he gives his life—for his younger brother, because 
that brother is dear to the woman of his own unreturned 
affection. 

Hugh Trevor—Huge Trevor as a street-boy called him—was 
confessedly Mr. Clayton’s greatest impersonation. The touches 
of humour, of bitterness, of recklessness, blending with the 
sadness with which Trevor reviewed his wasted life, the humility 
and the unselfishness of his love, and the heroism of his death, 
afforded opportunities for dramatic effect of which, according 
to general acknowledgment, the actor duly availed himself. 
The pathos of the character to the last touched its representa- 
tive, as it had touched him when—a lad reading Dickens’s story 
for the first time—he had sobbed over the account of Sydney 
Carton’s night in the Paris streets, when, in the echoes of his 
feet, in the flowing of the strong tide, in the purposeless turning 
of an eddy, which the stream absorbed and carried, as his own 
life was being carried, to the sea—the man, with his ruined life 
behind him and certain death before, seemed to hear words to 
which he had listened long ago beside his father’s grave: “I am 
the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord. He that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 

Clayton married a daughter of Dion Boucicault. During his 
married life he occupied, at different times, houses in Hogarth 
Road, South Kensington; in Russell Square; in Colosseum 
Terrace, Regent's Park; and finally in Cheyne Gardens, 
Chelsea. He spent some time in America on a professional 
tour. 

During the last years of his life Clayton was, conjointly with 
Mr. Arthur Cecil, manager of the Court Theatre, where he 
produced Mr. Pinero’s sparkling, and thoroughly wholesome, 
farcical comedies, “ The Magistrate,” ‘The Schoolmistress,” 
and “ Dandy Dick.” Clayton believed that his especial “line” 
was not farce, but serious drama: as manager, however, he had 
to consider pecuniary exigencies and the passing taste of the 
playgoing public. He worked very hard at the Court. He 
undertook his own stage management, and superintended 
rehearsals of his four country companies travelling in the 
provinces with Mr. Pinero’s pieces. The anxieties and diffi- 
culties of his position were many, and possibly shortened his 
life. Towards the last he was often tired and silent, but on 
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occasions he was his old self—genial, kindly, brimming over 
with clever, original, comically exaggerated talk. 

He died prematurely, surviving by only five months his old 
friend Palgrave Simpson, his senior by many years. The end 
was sudden. The present writer saw him in his usual health 
and in good spirits only a week before his death. In the midst 
of a provincial tour he had to come to London to spend Sunday. 
He called on some relations in Kensington, and took with him 
his youngest child, a boy three years old. Our last glimpse 
of him—alas ! our very last !—was as he carried the boy down- 
stairs at the close of the visit. The little one’s head nestled 
against his shoulder; he bent his own head to listen to the 
child’s prattle. ‘What do you say, my dear?” he asked, 
fondly. And so, with the boy in his arms, he passed out of 
our sight—for ever. 

An actor’s power can only be really known to his contem- 
poraries. His after fame rests on tradition; he does not—as 
do members of the sister arts of Literature and Painting— 
leave his work behind him for the exact inspection of future 
generations. How long Mr. Clayton’s dramatic reputation will 
survive his death it is not for us to pronounce; but we are 
assured that his memory as a private member of society will 
not quickly fade. He had a strongly marked individuality ; 
his manner, his voice, his whole personality impressed those 
with whom he came in contact; and his generous nature won 
him many friends. The crowds who gathered round his grave 
on the day of his funeral bore silent testimony to the esteem 
in which he was held. He has passed from active life, but he 
lives still—lives in the regard and the regret of many loving 
hearts. 
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“< Shakespeare Undethroned.”’ 


By WALTER ParRKE. 


EAVE us our Shakespeare !—let the lofty heights 

—_. Of Poesie to him and his belong, 
Seek not to quench the brightest star that lights 

The firmament of fancy and of song ; 
Kill not the fairy king, whose magic wand 

Can conjure up such wonders to our view, 
Hush not the bird whose “ wood-notes wild” respond 

To Nature’s voice, so sweet, and rich, and true! 


The children of his genius are our friends, 
Their words familiar to us as our own ; 
Must we then say, “ Thy reign for ever ends, 
Down! down! usurper, from the wrongful throne, 
Pluck out the brilliant borrow’d plumes which thou 
So long and undeservedly hast worn, 
Take off the mocking bays that deck thy brow, 
Lay down the lyre :—be silent, crush’d, forlorn”? 


A charm is thus destroy’d—an honour’d name 
Is blotted out—a beacon-fire extinct, 
A niche is empty in the halls of Fame, 
A chain of loved traditions comes unlink’d, 
And falls in fragments. If it must be so 
Henceforth no bard or hero will we trust, 
Now that our dearest idol lieth low, 
Consign’d to mute oblivion in the dust ! 


And thou, Philosopher, and Man of State, 
Among the wise ones of the earth revered, 
Thy glory was thine own, and truly great, 
Despite the specks that on its disc appear’d ; 
Hadst thou not fame enough, alive and dead? 
What didst thou lack of pow’r or high renown 
To make thee snatch from such a poet’s head 
His radiant wreath, and add it to thy crown ? 


But no! it shall not be; he stands enshrined, 
Enwoven with the fabric of our lives. 

Not for an age” were works like his design’d ; 
But while our nation or its tongue survives, 

Our Shakespeare, undethroned, shall live and reign. 
Tho’ meddling sages from the sapient West 

With wild enigmas pose the public brain 
To prove him false, we care not; let him rest. 
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The Graphic Gallery of Shakespeare’s 


Heroines. 
FROM AN ACTRESS’S POINT OF VIEW. 
By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING. 


Y friend Mrs. Kendal being in the flow of one of those 
delightful chats on the leading ladies’ partsin Shakespeare, 
which we occasionally snatch in odd moments out of busy lives, 
has recently called my attention to this exhibition of twenty-one 
fancy portraits by an equal number of our best painters of the 
day, each artist realising to the best of his power the imagined 
women of the great poet. We agreed to discuss them together, 
commenting upon them in so far as they appear to us to present 
the heroines of Shakespeare from a dramatic point of view, or 
as a stage artist would desire to make them live before an 
audience—supposing her natural gifts could enable her to 
fulfil her ideal of art. 

Amongst these portraits we chose first Mr. Long’s Katharine, 
“the ‘Shrew’ that Shakespeare drew in the ‘Taming’ of the 
same.” The forthcoming representation by the Dramatic 
Students tends to revive an interest in this play, and the 
charm of Mr. Long’s painted semblance of beauty high in 
wrath, with frowning look, is such as must fix the gaze of 
every passing eye. A rich glow of red-gold hair, with the 
glorious red and cream complexion that matches the warm 
coloured locks, a haughty frown on the brow of youth, a turn of 
the head speaking eloquently of proud disdain and indomitable 
will, show us the very woman in the act of speaking out from 
the depth of her fiery disposition. The painter interprets the 
poet with the sympathetic skill of one who understands and 
loves the kindred mimic art. 

In setting before us the character of Katharine, Shakespeare 
has evidently intended to show us a girl of ungovernable 
temper, proud, handsome, commanding in stature, one who 
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imagines the whole little world in which she moves was made 
for her despotic sway. Faults of ill training are shown, as if 
for a warning to unduly indulgent parents. In that house 
without a mistress Katharine has grown up, lacking maternal 
repression, between a feeble father and submissive sister, to 
develop strong passions and run riot like a wild creeper over 
every social fence. At an early age she has become the tyrant 
of the household, her family giving way before her violence. 
She had at this time met with no stronger will than her own, 
and we can almost imagine she revelled in her supremacy over 
her surroundings. She ruled with a rod of iron; she made 
herself feared; until at last she met in Petruchio that one 
strong masterful hand fated to reform all that was faulty, to 
subdue all that was rebellious in her nature. And the means, 
if somewhat hard, were justified by the result: from that 
ill-bred and shrewish disposition there blossomed forth a 
different flower, every petal of which showed forth some fine 
quality of a true woman. Love and peace had sprung from 
seeds of hate and scorn. Observance towards the rights of 
others had rooted out the weed of selfishness ; she had learned 
that healthy lesson not to live for one’s own pleasure merely. 
The picture in its truth to nature stands good to our present 
day, nor will the freshness of its colours fade in future times. 
How was this wonder effected? We cannot tell the story 
of Katharine without the hero Petruchio, in whom Shakespeare 
has provided the very man to tackle the overbearing Kate. 
A mad fellow he appears at first, but with a steady eye to 
the main chance. To a confidential friend the gallant exposes 
frankly his matrimonial views : 
—“ If thou know 

One rich enough to be Petruchio’s wife 

(As wealth is burthen of my wooing dance), 

Be she as foul as was Florentius’ love, 

As old as Sibyl, and as curst and shrewd 

As Socrates’ Xantippe, or a worse, 

She moves me not ; or not removes, at least, 

Affection’s edge in me, were she as rough 

As are the swelling Adriatic seas. 


I come to wive it wealthily in Padua ; 
If wealthily, then happily in Padua.” 


The classic form pleasantly contrasts with the somewhat 
cynical bluntness of this declaration. In modern terms we 
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should say there was no humbug about this bold outspoken 
fellow ; even some discount may be taken off his plain language 
for what is vulgarly termed swagger, bounce, or cheek; he is 
not quite so mean as he paints himself, and moreover has to 
deal with a father not too nice in matrimonial higgling and 
chaffering. Petruchio makes a satisfactory business arrange- 
ment for Katharine’s hand with the shrewd old gentleman, and 
the shrill-tongued beauty is duly sent by paternal mandate to 
encounter her new master, who salutes her with “brisk im- 
pudence,” toned in with a cunning appeal to the woman’s 
vanity. Kate, diminished of her due syllables—no longer 
Katharine—wittily girded at for her pet sins, duly appreciated 
for the qualities she possesses, and flattered with the imputation 
of those she lacks, is—very unfairly—taken by surprise, besieged 
and stormed, before she has time to look about her how to meet 
the attack. Evidently she is a maid not accustomed to be 
wooed, and an absolute novice in the fine art of flirtation. 

On the marriage day Petruchio fully bears out his character: 
he keeps the not too patient bride waiting an unconscionable 
time; she vents her wrath in one last struggle for liberty, and 
then the proud creature, subdued to a mere girl’s burst of weep- 
ing, retreats from the scene to hide her humiliation. 

The tardy bridegroom at last appears in the apparel of a 
lunatic, behaves outrageously in the church, and once tied up 
takes full advantage of the old common law which pronounces 
the husband and wife one, the husband being that one. No 
wedding feast for him; he shirks this—to the chief masculine 
actor—not too congenial function. With empty stomachs he 
and his new property must set out upon their honeymoon 
journey to the bridegroom’s country house. In vain Katharine 
struggles and fights, and does her worst to resist her lord and 
master. Friends remonstrate alike in vain, he lays down the 
law to all and sundry. Kate’s feelings are judiciously left by 
Shakespeare to the imagination, as she is carried off with drawn 
swords, like the spoil of war. 

Petruchio, having thrown the customs of society to the winds, 
and taken forcible possession, proves a very self-denying bride- 
groom. Is this to emphasise the fact that self-command is the 
indispensable condition by which others can be subdued to the 
yoke imposed by sheer might of will upon obstinate, incon- 
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sistent natures? A hard winter ride over the foul roads of the 
period brings the newly married couple to grief at the foot of 
a dangerous hill, and covered with mire they make their way on 
foot to the house unready to receive them. Petruchio rates and 
chastises the bewildered servants, orders supper, finds fault with 
the cooking, flings meat, trenchers, and cups all over the floor, 
and sends poor Kate, like a naughty child, supperless to bed, 
under the pretence too— 


“ That all is done in reverend care of her ; 
And, in conclusion, she shall watch all night. 
And if she chance to nod, I’ll rail and brawl, 
And with the clamour keep her stil] awake. 
This is a way to kill a wife with kindness ; 
And thus Pl curb her mad and headstrong humour ; 
He that knows better how to tame a shrew, 
Now let him speak ; ’tis charity to shew.” 


This is the secret. Petruchio is nothing if not a gentleman. 
All his violence is exercised on others; to Kate his manner is 
chivalrously deferential, no matter how arbitrary his acts. 

The bride being subdued by a long fast and the want of sleep, 
the torments of Tantalus await her next day in shape of a tailor 
with his “ruffling treasure,” a haberdasher or man milliner with 
a cap of very exiguous dimensions. But of the caprices of 
fashion produced by these foregoers of Mr. Worth, her lord and 
master will have none, thus provoking her past the bounds of 
feminine patience; and, thus thwarted, exhorts Kate to return 
with him to her father’s house and meet his guests 


“Even in these honest mean habiliments.” 


To crown the work of subjection he whimsically attempts to 
command the sun : 


“I will not go to-day, and ere I do 
It shall be what o’clock I say it is.” 


Kate succumbs ; she consents to regard the sun and moon as 
interchangeable terms at her master’s bidding. The tyrannical 
bridegroom claims a kiss “in the midst of the street,” which 
after protest is graciously accorded by the tamed Kate. The 
eccentric pair now understand each other; in loving fashion, 
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and, we hope, presentable garments, they return to the bride’s 
friends, to whom Kate’s new learned obedience is made mani- 
fest, and the “Taming of the Shrew” is happily concluded with 
the lady’s speech, an admirable exposition of the duties of a 
wife as understood in Shakespeare’s time. 

This fascinating play is about to be given by the Dramatic 
Students from Shakespeare’s text. In this original form it has 
seldom been seen on the stage, since Garrick reduced it toa 
three-act farce with the title of Katharine and Petruchio. In 
1844 the original piece was revived at the Haymarket Theatre 
by Mr. Benjamin Webster, who played Petruchio to the Katha- 
rine of Mrs. Nisbet—an inimitable combination of comic power, 
wit, and charm, as we are assured by playgoers who remember it. 
The ancient style of stage decoration was faithfully reproduced 
after a fashion worth imitation by the Dramatic Students, to 
whom we wish the happiest of success. 





A Poet’s Love! 


_ EAUTY and loveliness have passed away :” 

So sang the poet when the winter clime 

Had robbed the inspiration of his rhyme, 

Whose song was ever as the flowering May. 

And yet methinks if he had lived to-day, 

Though yet the hills be bared of dewy thyme, 

And gardens boast no blossoms of the prime, 

He would have sung of Beauty’s potent sway : 


Of living beauty in thy gentle smile, 

And loveliness about thy clust’ring hair, 

And perfume rare as sweet, and sweet as rare, 
On the dear lips that never uttered guile ; 

And light more radiant than the summer sky’s 
In the pure heav’n of those soft wond’ring eyes. 


SILVANUS DAUNCEY. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


March is always a musical month in London, although its notorious 
climatic vagaries are by no means conducive to the comfort and physical 
well-being of executant artists. This year, however, March hung fire 
somewhat, and was unusually tame in respect to the entertainments it 
offered to metropolitan music-lovers, who, on their part, displayed little 
eagerness to attend the concerts, &c., provided for them. At the last 
afternoon and evening of the “London Symphony,” for instance, it was a 
melancholy occupation to count the rows of empty benches in the more 
expensive divisions of St. James’s Hall. Nothing could have been, musically 
speaking, more attractive than the programme, nothing more excellent 
than the performance, on either occasidn ; but it was obvious that the 
cheaper places were the only ones tenanted by “ money,” whilst the 
fauteuils, stalls, &c., were occupied—and that not too profusely—by 
“paper.” The leading feature of the afternoon concert was Liszt’s weird, 
“* creepy-crawley ” “ Todtentanz,” based on a sixth century canto fermo, and 
illustrating in sound Holbein’s famous series of designs, ‘The Dance of 
Death.” The “Todtentanz” is, in my opinion, the finest of Liszt's 
orchestral works, and I have never heard a nobler rendering of it than 
that achieved under Mr. Henschel’s leadership, with Mr. Hartvigson at the 
pianoforte. At the sixteenth and last concert every number was interesting. 
Fred Cowen’s 5th Symphony, which gains upon being reheard, and is 
indeed a most scholarly composition ; Liszt’s symphonic poem, “ Tasso ;” 
the inimitable death march from “ Gotterdiimmerung,” which I can never 
hear unmoved, and the tempestuous “ Walkiirenritt ” carrying away the 
audience, as it always does, and being loudly redemanded, but in vain. 
The evening’s entertainment was superlatively good; and yet the room was 
only two-thirds full. Are we, then, a musical people? When I lived 
abroad my patriotism answered this question in the affirmative. Since I 
returned to my native land on residential thoughts intent, and took up my 
abode in this overgrown metropolis, I have come to entertain grave doubts 
of our alleged national musicality; and the events of concert-room and 
‘opera-house alike, every successive season, have gone far to convert those 
doubts into convictions, 
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Madame Schumann has been playing admirably—she cannot play 
otherwise—at the Pops, whither her honoured personality has drawn large 
audiences ; but I find her favourite pupil, Mdlle. Janotha, formerly of such 
high promise, much gone off. She has of late taken to treating the piano 
as an enemy, instead of as a friend—as a forge, rather than as an instru- 
ment—and her playing, which used to be forcible and emphatic, is now 
become coarse and noisy. How different to that of little Jeanne Douste, 
whose delicacy, grace, and tenderness, as well as her superb technique, 
make her—to me, at least—the most interesting girl-pianist of the day. At 
her last matinée, in Prince’s Hall, she enchanted a roomful of di/ettanti by 
such a dainty interpretation of Sterndale Bennett’s ‘“ Rondo Piacevole ” 
as has not, to the best of my belief, been heard since that ever-to-be 
lamented composer’s death. She also played Schumann’s G minor Piano- 
forte Sonata with a vigour and verve that electrified all present. Equally 
at home with Bach and Chopin, Beethoven and Heller, Weber and 
Rubinstein, this gifted child is rapidly rising to the highest rank among 
contemporary pianoforte executants. 


Hans Richter’s manifesto and list of works to be performed during the 
coming season have reached me. The rescript professes a “‘ comprehensive 
and eclectic policy,” giving due preponderance to the masterpieces of 
Beethoven and Wagner. All hail to the Missa Solennis of the musical 
colossus who had the exceptional good fortune, if mural tablets may be 
believed, to be born in two houses at once within the precincts of a 
pleasant Rhenish city ; all hail, moreover, to his “‘ Namensfeier ” overture, 
which is not heard in this country as often as it deserves to be. With 
regard to Wagner, arranged for the concert-room, I venture to take excep- 
tion to the impresa’s assertion that “ Dr. Richter had enriched the list” 
by adding to it ‘‘ Mime’s Songs at the Forge,” as well as “ Hagen’s Wacht” 
from “ Gotterdimmerung,” and the closing scene of that curiously 
top-heavy opera. It is no secret—nor has been any time for nine years 
past—to the readers of “Our Musical-Box,” that I hold Hans Richter to 
be the first conductor and among the first musicians of the age. I have 
the deepest reverence for his taste and judgment with respect to matters 
musical; but, in my humble opinion, they are swayed by enthusiasm and 
hero-worship when Wagner’s compositions are in question. Mime’s 
incoherent babble at the magic forge is unsuitable to a London concert- 
room, and cannot, I think, fail to bore English audiences. Siegfried’s 
smithy song “Nothung,” on the other hand, is a magnificent piece of 
declamation, containing a really tuneful phrase or two, and built up on a 
glowing orchestral basis. This is a “ Schmiedlied ” which everybody would 
be glad to hear at St. James’s Hall. I cannot conscientiously say as much 
of Mime’s spasmodic gruntings. Again, “ Hagen’s Wacht” is distinctly 
tiresome—not to the whole-hog Wagnerian, of course, who takes pleasure 
even in such intolerable nuisances as Wotan and Alberich, but to the 
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average British concert-goer; whilst the winding-up of the ‘“ Gods’ 
Gloaming” requires action, scenery, and accessories to give it due effect- 
iveness. Therefore I do not opine that my valued friend Hans Richter 
has “enriched” his concert-room réfertoire of Wagnerian excerpts by 
adding these three to his already long list of such morceaux. I am 
delighted, however, to learn that he intends to give at least one perform- 
ance of Berlioz’s glorious “Faust,” with such skilled vocalists as Mary 
Davies (long live Cadwaladr!), Edward Lloyd, and Charles Santley; of 
Brahms’ stately Second Symphony, Liszt’s “Danse Macabre,” “ Hunnen- 
schlacht” and “ Vogelpredigt,” Mackenzie’s “ Twelfth Night” overture, 
never heretofore played in public, and Bach’s bright Concerto for a 
selection of wind and string instruments, which has not, to the best of my 
remembrance, been heard in London for many a year past. There will be 
no new Symphony by an English composer. Mackenzie undertook last 
autumn to write one expressly for the Richter Concerts of 1888, but all 
sorts of accidents—entr’ autres, his election as Principal in Tenterden 
Street—intervened to hinder him from keeping his promise. Stanford’s 
“Trish Symphony,” which made a good impression when produced by 
Richter last year, will be repeated ; and we shall again hear Saint-Saéns’ 
ingenious “ Rouet d’Omphale,” Wagner’s graphic overture to “ Faust,” and 
Schumann’s delightful Vorspiel to “Genoveva.” On the whole, a fine 
bill of fare, judiciously edited by the great Austrian chef, but for the 
undesirable Wagnerian rechauffés above referred to, and sure to be well 
prepared and served up by his able assistants, Ernst Schiever and Theodor 
Frantzen. 


Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s revival of the “ Pirates of Penzance” at the Savoy 
Theatre on the evening of the 17th ult. was in every way a brilliant success. 
Arthur Sullivan, alas! was not in his accustomed place, as usual upon such 
occasions, at the conductor’s desk. His state of health has been unsatis- 
factory for some time past ; when I last heard from him, on March 4, he 
was at Monte Carlo, just about to start for Algiers in search of still more 
warmth and a yet drier air. I have since been informed that he found the 
“‘ white city ” drenched in rain and searched by cold winds ; so wretched, in 
fact, that he resolved to return without delay to the South of France or the 
Riviera. At the réprise of the “ Pirates ” Frank Cellier sat in Sullivan’s 
seat, and conducted admirably. The cast was an uncommonly strong one; 
only Grossmith, Barrington, and Temple sustained their original parts, the 
public verdict upon them being “ better than ever ! ”—the rest were all new 
and good. “Jack” Robertson looked, sang, and played Frederick unex- 
ceptionably ; he is a great acquisition to the Savoy company. Geraldine 
Ulmar made a sweet Mabel, Rosina Brandram an emphatic and effective 
Ruth, Jessie Bond a fascinating little Edith ; I need scarcely say that all 
these ladies sang the music allotted to them faultlessly and tastefully. The 
concerted pieces, without exception, “ went” as such pieces only go at the 
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Savoy. Major-General Stanley and the Sergeant of Police were as funny as 
of yore, and kept the audience in roars of laughter whenever they were 
“on.” Scenery, dresses, appointments—the name of Carte guarantees the 
excellence of all these. The revival had had the advantage of Mr. Gilbert’s 
careful and assiduous supervision ; consequently the “ business” did not 
suffer the ghost of a hitch, and everything, throughout the evening, glided 
on smoothly “ comme sur des roulettes.” I should like to know in what 
operetta-theatre of the Continent can be heard such fine orchestral playing 
and just chorus-singing as are provided by the manager of the Savoy. The 
“ Pirates,” started afresh on their predatory and truculent career, ought to 
achieve a long and profitable cruise ; and I entertain no manner of doubt 
that they will do so. Bon voyage, Messieurs les Corsaires ! 


Some little time ago, at a “ practice” of the Vienna Choral Union, Dr. 
Friedlaender of Berlin, a Schubert-worshipper of great renown in Germany, 
delivered an extremely interesting lecture upon the object of his cult, 
bringing forward a great many thitherto unpublished facts in connection 
with Schubert’s private life and public career; some of them specially 
illustrative of his personal relations with Goethe. No satisfactory biography 
of Schubert has yet been written, and musicians would be deeply grateful to 
Dr. Friedlaender if he would undertake the task—all the more so as he has 
a very pleasant and lucid narrative-style. It is a curious circumstance that so 
few of Schubert’s letters to his friends should have survived him. Whilst three 
and fifty odd letters by Mozart, eight hundred and fifty by Beethoven, and 
over a thousand each bySchumann and Mendelssohn are known to exist, only 
sixteen by Schubert were to hand; until Dr. Friedlaender unearthed twenty- 
eight more, and made himself master of their contents. These letters 
afford instructive glimpses into the psychical existence of the great com- 
poser, proving how effectively the cheerful, lively temperament of a true- 
born Viennese, with all its gay whimsicality and quaint humour, enabled 
him to surmount an infinity of petty annoyances. They also enable their 
reader to form a just estimate of Schubert’s almost incredible creative 
fertility. As a matter of fact, he composed during his short life eighteen 
operas, nine symphonies, six masses, twenty string-quartets, fifty-five 
choruses for male voices, marches and dances, and over six hundred songs. 
Some of the newly discovered letters refer in touching words to his extreme 
poverty and frequent privations, which were of the most painful and 
harassing description. It appears that stiff-necked old Goethe always 
treated Schubert—who had set over fifty of his lyrics to immortal music— 
with repellent coldness and superciliousness. On two occasions the 
inimitable musician ventured to dedicate sets of his songs to the illustrious 
poet, humbly soliciting his influential patronage and protection. Goethe 
did not deem these courtesies even worthy of notice, and returned no 
answer whatsoever to Schubert’s deferential communications. Only some 
time after Schubert’s miserable death did the mighty Aulic Councillor of 
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Weimar for the first, pay some slight tribute of recognition to the surpassing 
genius identified for all, time to come with the greatest masterpiece of tone- 
painting extant—the “Erl-King.” Dr. Friedlaender, in concluding his dis* 
course, gave a detailed account of Schubert’s doings during the last two or 
three years of his life, pointing out how conclusively the reproach, so often 
and unjustly raised against him, of drunkenness and idleness is refuted by 
the extraordinary productiveness he manifested throughout that particular 
period. “The German nation,” he observed, “is even now raising the 
most beautiful and fitting monument to the memory of its noblest minstrel 
in the collective edition of his compositions, at present in course of pre- 
paration and shortly to be published.” Schubert-lovers in this country will 
do well to keep a sharp look-out for this coming work, which will be a 
Prachtausgabe, or édition de luxe. I presume that it will make its appearance 
at Leipzig. 


There was a fine all-round performance of Mackenzie’s “ Rose of 
Sharon ” at the Novello Oratorio Concert on the 13th ult. This meritorious 
cantata appears to be gaining a firm hold upon the affections of the English 
musical public. Lloyd and Santley, Madame Nordica and Miss Glenn, did 
their best in the solo parts, and what could one wish for better? Adelina 
Patti-Nicolini has left Europe for her South American tour, and will not 
return to us until November, when she will sing twice at the Albert Hall in 
concerts organised by little Percy Harrison, of Manchester. The provincial 
impresario, it is understood, will pay her on both occasions a larger fee than she 
has ever heretofore received in this country for a concert-room appearance. 
Mr. Augustus Harris has not only provided for his operatic season at the 
rate of an “ absolute” prima-donna for every opera set down for performance, 
but betrays a disposition to throng the stage of Covent Garden with choral 
hosts of a number hitherto unrecorded in the annals of the lyric drama. 
About a fortnight ago he advertised for “ one hundred additional chorus ;” 
preferentially members of choral societies, with whom he proposes to more 
than double his staff of singing supers for “ grand opera.” I am told that he 
invested largely in dresses when poor old Mapleson’s operatic wardrobe was 
sold up. Possibly an extra hundred of noblemen, soldiers, and peasants is 
required to show off the costumes thus lavishly purchased by Druriolanus, 
‘who delights in doing things on a grand scale. Let us hope that the roof 
of the “Garden” may not be projected into space by the vociferous 
utterances of nearly two hundred simultaneous chorists. 


Ciro Pinsuti, whose death near Florence was announced the other day, 
had been a familiar figure in London musical circles for considerably more 
than a quarter of a century when, about three years ago, he suddenly 
vanished from all his old haunts, having realised a modest competence, 
enabling him to spend his declining days in his native country. He was 
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fond of Engiand and the English—as he had good reason to be, for his 
compositions attained a remunerative popularity here which could never 
have been accorded to them elsewhere—and, as he has often told me, 
would have lived out the remnant of his life amongst us but for our climate, 
to which he never became reconciled. Like the vast majority of Italians, 
Pinsuti was a most amiable and kindly man, a thought super-sensitive, but 
genial, good-tempered, and ever ready to oblige. As a musician he had a 
pretty, though slender, vein of melody, and displayed considerable taste in 
setting English words to strains eminently suitable to the public for which 
he wrote. Having, a good many years ago, become a fashionable composer 
for the voice, in great request with the drawing-room singer of either sex, 
of course he produced a vast amount of rubbish, leavened here and there 
by a really pretty song, as, for instance, “Sleep on, dear love.” The few 
experiments he made in composition on a larger scale were uniformly 
infelicitous. Probably, of all his works, the one which will longest survive 
him will be “In this hour of softened splendour,” a part-song of unques- 
tionable beauty, which, by the way, I heard sung lately at one of the 
Round, Catch, and Carol Club’s dinners with rare and fascinating per- 
fection. Everybody who knew Pinsuti in London will have been sincerely 
sorry to hear of his decease, which was shockingly sudden ; for he was. 
stricken down by apoplexy whilst sitting before his piano—composing, in 
all likelihood, poor old fellow !—and died within a few hours of the attack. 
Pallida Mors has been too busy with our Anglo-Italian song-writers of late, 
robbing us of dear Luigi Caracciolo last summer, and of gentle Ciro Pinsuti 
this spring. Fortunately we have still Paolo Tosti and Luigi Denza ; long 
may they be preserved to us! These well-loved names bring to my mind 
that of Isidore de Lara—an Englishman he, not an Italian—who has been 
absent from perfidious Albion for some months, and will soon be with us 
again. His sojourn abroad—ia Switzerland, Italy, and France—was due, 
in the first place, to somewhat serious indisposition, and later on to his 
determination to complete his orchestral cantata, “The Light of Asia” 
(the text being an adaptation, in varied metre, of passages selected from 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s noble poem, with its author’s permission), in peace and 
quiet, far away from the turmoil of concert-rooms and worries of teaching. 
I have just learned with great satisfaction that the “magnum opus” is 
finished and scored. Before De Lara left England last August he showed 
me a few of the numbers. The music was in every way worthy of Arnold’s 
glorious words, and I may safely venture to predict that it will cause an 
extraordinary sensation, whenever it shall be produced in public, through- 
out the musical world, to which De Lara has hitherto been only known as 
an impassioned song-writer and accomplished vocalist de société. There is 


power as well as pathos, grandeur as well as geniality, in his setting of the 
Lord Buddha’s sacrifice. 


“‘Scrivener’s Pain,” so I am told, has clawed Goring Thomas in its 
clutch, and is hindering him from completing his new opera in time for its. 
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production this year—in the provinces, and by the Carl Rosa Company, 
unless I am mistaken. The pain in question is a vexatious and distressing 
complaint, brought on by over-straining certain muscles and nerves in the 
back of the right hand—a result only too readily obtained by scoring 
operatic orchestral parts, as well as by gallery reporting, or copying 
law-papers at twopence a folio. The lame hand of our highly-gifted 
countryman—the only contemporary English composer whose operas have 
, proved remunerative to the zmpresa producing them—is being assiduously 
kneaded by an adept in the “massage” method of dealing with human 
ills, and my friend Klein announces that the sufferer has registered a vow 
of no ordinary fervour that he will finish his opera before the end of 1888, 
hand or no hand. I sincerely hope he may ; for his work, being full of 
sweetness and light, grace and expression, is always welcome to every 
person of good taste and just appreciation. But what is a poor composer 
to do when handicapped by “Scrivener’s Pain”? He can’t write down 
his notes ; he can’t give utterance to his musical ideas upon the keyboard 
of the fpiano, and there play them into shape, as well-nigh every opera 
writer is wont to do. 


Charles Dibdin, as has already been pointed out in the pages of THE 
4 THEATRE, was a composer of whom this country had every reason to be 
proud. He played an important part in English history ; he wrote the 
music of some seventy operas; his songs have unquestionably achieved 
immortality. And yet, so strangely forgetful of its great men is the busy 
and prosaic British nation, that Dibdin’s tomb in St. Martin’s Burial 
Ground, Pratt Street (a graveyard which is about to be converted into a 
place for public recreation), has been allowed to suffer dilapidation, and 
stands in urgent need of restoration. It bears an inscription concluding 
with four lines from the ballad of ‘‘Tom Bowling,” as dear to Englishmen 
ofthe present day as it was to their great-grandfathers in the heroic epoch 
of Howe and Jarvis. An appeal for subscriptions in aid of a fund for the 
restoration of this monument has been issued by the Kentish Town 
Musical Society. I hope the readers of this magazine will “lend it their 
ears.” Moneys may be forwarded to Mr. T. E. Gibb, Treasurer of the 
Fund, and to Mr. J. P. Fitzgerald, its Secretary, at 178, Kentish Town 
> Road. Avis aux leteurs / 


CLAVICHORD. 
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A Meeting. 


ad silent laughter which was wont to gleam 
““ And sparkle in your eyes,—a tender way 
Of touching flowers and children. Day by day 
From such slight fabric did I weave a dream 
Of future friendship, which should prove them true, 


These untaught fancies which had halo’d you. 


And then came letters, womanly and sweet, 

The unspoken tenour of the quiet whole 

Revealed unconsciously by the gentle soul ; 

My heart went swiftly out your heart to meet. 
And while yet strangers, in the cumines's blue 


The sunlight deepened as I thought of you. 


And last the meeting. In your face I read 

A radiant welcome ; and, with happy eyes, 

Watched the new growth of bright realities 

Your voice had summoned in the vanished stead 
Of phantom wishes. And at length I knew 


A dream’s fulfilment had been found in you. 


February 18, 1888. M. E. W. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“THE LADY OF LYONS.” 


Mr. WILSON BARRETT’S first appearance in London as Claude Melnotte. 
Globe Theatre, Wednesday Afternoon, February 22, 1888, 


Claude Melnotte .. .. Mr. WILSON BARRETT. Pauline Deschapelles .. Miss EASTLAKE. 
Colonel Damas .. .. Mr. GEORGE BARRETT. Mme. Deschapelles .. .. Mrs. H. LBIGH. 
Beauseant .. .. .. Mr. C. HUDSON. Widow Melnotte -. «+ Miss ALICE Cook. 
Glavis .. .. .. .. Mr. H. COOPER CLIFFE. Major Desmoulin .. .. Mr. W. A. ELLIOT, 
M. Deschapelles .. .. Mr. AUSTIN MELFORD. | Lieutenant Dupont .. .. Mr. 8. M. CARSON. 

ard .. .. .. .. Mr. CHARLES FULTON. Capitaine Jervais .. .. Mr. E. IRWIN. 
Landlord... .. .. .. Mr, G.H. BERNAGE. 


After winning much success from American and provincial audiences, 
Mr. Wilson Barrett has at last introduced his Claude Melnotte to the 
London public. All who sat within the walls of the Globe Theatre on 
February 22, came there fully expecting to witness a fine rendering of 
the well-known character; but they were not prepared to see a new 
creation, the only word that can do full justice to Mr. Barrett’s admirable 
impersonation. Leaving the well-worn path of tradition, which could only 
lead to the conventional acting of a rather stagey hero, Mr. Barrett struck 
out a new road for himself, and, perhaps for the first time since the play 
was produced, the actor disappeared, and we saw the man. No more 
point-making at stated periods, with a slight wait for a round of applause ; 
no more walking down to the footlights to ask the audience, “‘ Dost thou 
like the picture?” This was whispered to Pauline, unconscious of any 
surrounding. And‘it was not a mere speech invented to deceive a proud 
girl; it was a poet’s fancy put into words for the loved one. But from the 
first moment when he rushed on the stage, gun in hand, Claude won the 
sympathy of all by his earnestness. When speaking of Pauline to Widow 
Melnotte, his exclamation, “Oh! mother!” contained a wealth of tender- 
ness and love that volumes could not have expressed. His scene with 
Gaspard (remarkably well acted by Mr. Charles Fulton) was effective, and 
the one with Beauseant and Glavis outside the inn, just before taking his 
bride to the cottage, was a revelation ; no former Claude has ever treated 
us to so fine a specimen of elocution and depth of feeling, as this speech of 
the remorse-stricken man when he turns round on his tempters; the 
audience were taken by surprise by a situation which has hitherto been 
missed. Finest of all, the scene with Pauline in the cottage ; when, bowing 
in all humility before her reproaches, which prove but weak and faint when 
compared with his self-condemnation, he implores her to believe in the 
sincerity of his love, of his repentance, and to think there is some 
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good left in the man who has so wronged her. The touching pathos 
of his delivery, the true tones of his voice broken with tears, the intense 
agony that wrings his crushed heart, were so admirably, so humanly 
rendered, that had the author lived to see such an interpreter, he would not 
have made Pauline wait until the morrow to forgive him, but allowed 
her to fall into his arms at once and confess the love she had not realised 
until then. Again, in the front scene of the last act there is one dangerous 
moment where the slightest over-acting is apt to raise a laugh; that is, 
when Maurier believes Pauline to have forgotten him; but the right key 
was struck without any discord, no one smiled at the soldier’s tears, and 
one felt with him and for him. Mr. Wilson Barrett’s histrionic triumph as 
Claude, the power of his beautiful elocution, which has never shown to 
better advantage, will win him fresh sympathy and success from his 
admirers. To those who do not go to the play merely as a pastime, but 
like to think and dream over what they have seen, there is one thing that 
will raise Mr. Barrett another step on the ladder of artistic merit, even more 
than these things ; and this is, his new reading and conception of the part, 
for he has put a soul in what, until now, was but “words, words, words.” 
Miss Eastlake’s Pauline was rather disappointing ; she looked very sweet 
and pretty, but she missed the cottage scene; she was not sarcastic or 
unnerved, she scolded too much, and her laugh was not of that kind which 
is so near breaking into sobs. In the fourth act, “All is forgiven—I am 
thine!” was not given with that rush of feelings which carries Pauline 
away in spite of herself. She was at her best in the last act, her message 
to Claude being very pathetically delivered. Mr. George Barrett looked 
well as Damas, and evidently pleased the audience, but it was a hard 
struggle for this clever and genial comedian to play the martinet ; in spite 
of himself he was overflowing with good nature. The other parts were 
satisfactorily filled, but Mr. Hudson’s gait was not that of an ex-aristocrat. 


“THE MYSTERY OF A HANSOM CAB.” 
Dramatised from the novel of that title by ARTHUR LAW and FERGUS HuME, 
First produced at the Princess’s Theatre, February 23, 1888 


Brian Fitzgerald .. Mr. J. H. BARNES. Joshua Jebbird .. Mr. T. C. DWYER. 

Mark aa: . « Mr. JAMES FERNANDEZ. Policeman X43 .. Mr. H. DAVIES. 

Roger Moreland .. Mr. W. L. ABINGDON. Servant .. .. .. Mr. REES. 

Kilsip .. .. .. Mr. HARRY PARKER. a. -. Master RICHARD WARTON. 
“Gor .» Mr. FRANK WRIGHT. Freitlby +» Miss Eva SOTHERN 

Oliver Whyte «. -. Mr. Bassett Ror. Bal wlins .. Miss GRACK HAWTHORNE. 
Felix Rolleston -. Mr. FoRBEs DAWSON. Mother Guttersnipe Mrs. FRANK HUNTLEY. 
Mr. Calton .. .. Mr. A. R. HODGSON. Rosanna Moore .. Miss COOPER-PARR. 

Dr. ae Mr. HENRY DE SOLLA. Mrs. Sampson Miss DOLORES DRUMMOND. 
Inspector of Police Mr. ERNST LEICESTER. Mrs. Felix Rolleston Miss CICELY RICHARDS. 
‘Cabman No. 1,104... Mr, PHILLIP DARWIN. 


When will authors reverse the usual and mistaken order of things, and 
elaborate plays into novels, instead of dramatising novels into plays? The 
first process would nine times out of ten prove successful, whilst the latter 
is hardly ever satisfactory. “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab” is no excep- 
This interesting story of the sensational type is well 


tion to this rule. 
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calculated to rivet the reader’s attention to the last page of the book, 
because the tangled skein is not unravelled until the end. 

A man has been found murdered in a hansom cab ; the cabman’s evidence 
being that on the night of the bali given by Mark Frettlby (a wealthy mer- 
chant) at St. Kilda, he was called by one of the guests to drive his drunken 
companion into Melbourne. This guest had first walked away, but returned 
(he could swear to him by his light overcoat), and entered the cab, which 
he left on reaching Melbourne, telling the cabman to drive on, and his 
friend would tell him when to stop. After a time, hearing no sound, the 
cabman had looked into the hansom, and found the man dead, with a 
handkerchief impregnated with chloroform tied over his mouth. The guest 
who had called the hansom is Brian Fitzgerald, a worthy young Irishman 
in love with Madge Frettlby, and loved by her. The cabman swears to his 
face, and a glove of Oliver Whyte (the victim) having accidentally been 
carried away by him and left in his rooms, he is arrested and generally 
believed guilty. The evidence is dead against him, Oliver Whyte being 
also a suitor to Madge, and the two men known as rivals. Fitzgerald has 
been heard to threaten Whyte ; and, although he denies having entered the 
hansom, he refuses to account for the use of his time between leaving the 
ball and returning home. The truth is this: on that fatal night a letter 
was brought to him from a dying woman, imploring his presence for the 
sake of Madge. In the slums of Melbourne, in a cellar, the home of a drunken 
old hag, the grandmother of poor outcast Sal who brought the message, he 
hears a tale of shame and misery. Rosanna Moore, the woman dying from 
consumption and drink, once a beautiful and celebrated actress, had been 
secretly married to Mark Frettlby; she soon tired of him, and, leaving their 
child in the care of her old mother, followed another man to England. 
Frettlby, believing both wife and child to be dead, had since married 
again, and was now a widower, little dreaming his second daughter was 
illegitimate. Rosanna, abandoned by her first lover, had taken up with 
Oliver Whyte, and both had come to Australia to extort hush-money from 
Frettlby. But no sooner had her marriage certificate been in the possession 
of Whyte, that he had no longer hidden his intentions of also using it as 
the means of marrying Madge. Deserted by him, Rosanna might have 
died in the street had she not been accidentally found by Sal, her own 
daughter, and brought to this wretched place. She knew Fitzgerald to be 
Whyte’s rival, and she had sent for him that he might work her revenge by 
saving Madge. That she should never know she had no right to her name, 
has Fitzgerald first kept silent. A friendly lawyer, undertaking his defence, 
has, with the detective, concluded that an empty secret pocket in the 
murdered man’s waistcoat must have contained papers. ‘‘The man to 
whom these papers were of importance murdered him”—he says to 
Fitzgerald, and the latter is terrified. He knows Frettlby had an interview 
with Whyte, and the paper to be the certificate ; Madge’s father is the 
murderer, she must never know it, though it cost his life. Meanwhile poor 
Sal, who has taken refuge in a “‘ Home,” has been befriended by Madge, 
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whose maid she has become. Meeting Fitzgerald before his arrest, he had 
made her swear not to reveal his visit to the now dead Rosanna, lest it 
should bring unhappiness to the young mistress she so loves ; and it is only 
when the detective has found out the truth for himself, and she is told her 
testimony will save Fitzgerald’s life, that she breaks her oath, proves the 
alibi, and sets him free. The murderer, yet to be found, is one Moreland, 
Whyte’s accomplice, who had followed him on the night of the ball. Find- 
ing him in the garden, intoxicated, he was about to take him home, when 
Fitzgerald came out of the house, and Moreland hid himself. Fitzgerald, 
seeing Whyte, who had fallen in a helpless state on the road, had called the 
hansom and gone his way. Moreland then, slipping on Whyte’s overcoat, 
noting it was the same colour as Fitzgerald’s, had personated the latter, 
murdered his accomplice by means of chloroform found in the victim’s 
pocket, and taken possession of the paper. He comes with it to levy 
blackmail, and when Frettlby at once accuses him of being the murderer, 
he coolly dares the merchant to denounce him, as his secret would 
then be divulged. Moreland obtains a cheque in exchange for the certifi- 
cate, which is locked up in a drawer, but he returns later on in hopes of 
repossessing himself of it ; this proves fatal to him. Followed by a detec- 
tive, he is discovered hiding behind a screen, captured, and killed by his 
own revolver going off. The certificate is destroyed by Sal, who, having 
learned that she is Madge’s eldest sister and her father’s only rightful heir, 
renounces all, that Madge may never know her position was an usurped 
one. 

In the drama it was indispensable that the audience should be let into 
the secret from the very first ; this being the case, the spectators’ interest 
should have been grasped by strong situations and outstanding characters. 
The men and women who meander through superfluous and meaningless 
incidents (from a stage point of view) are but dim, colourless sketches, 
giving no opportunities to the interpreters, who one and all worked their 
very best to give life to the play ; but it was a thankless task. Miss Grace 
Hawthorne’s best effect, and the best line in all the drama, is Sal’s answer 
when she is asked why she is so ready to sacrifice herself for Madge— 
“ Because I love her, just that.” The extreme directness and simplicity of 
these words set the sympathetic chord in our hearts vibrating for the first, 
and perhaps only, time during the evening. Had the same directness been 
used throughout the piece the result would have been far more satisfactory ; 
but the authors seem to have written their drama without any set plan; 
they hesitate at every turn ; there is plenty of action, but this rather delays 
than forwards the progress of the drama. Some of the comic scenes are 
good, but are perfect outriders to the plot and serve no purpose. Bad 
construction and want of conciseness will never turn out a good play, how- 
ever good some of the details may be. 

Miss Dolores Drummond, Miss Cicely Richards, and Mr. Forbes Dawson, 
in comic"characters, had perhaps better opportunities given them to show 
off their_excellent acting than the rest of the cast. Mr. Fernandez had a part 
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MISS HARRIETT JAY. 


‘Oh how full of briars is this working-day world !” 


As You LIKE IT, Acti. Sc. 3 
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entirely beneath him as the weak merchant. Miss Cooper-Parr showed power 
in a most difficult scene. Miss Grace Hawthorne does her very best with 
a ré/e that might have been written up to be very interesting. And Mr. 
Bassett Roe again shows his intelligence by not considering small parts 
unworthy of careful study. Mrs. Huntley is exceedingly clever in her 
realistic acting ; but does art gain much by such ignoble pictures being put 
on the stage when they serve no purpose? The scenery is effective, and, 
despite some dissenting voices, the good-natured audience received the 
play favourably. MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 


“LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.” 


New Comedy, in three acts, by E. V. SEEBOHM. 
First produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Thursday afternoon, February 23, 1888. 


Earl of Dorincourt .. Mr. C. W. SOMERSET. Dawson... .. .. .. Mr. STEPHEN CAFFREY. 
Cedric Errol .. .. Miss ANNIE HUGHES. Simpkin +» «. «- Mr, WINDHAM GUISE. 
John Havisham ae os Royce CARLETON. Mrs. Errol .. .. .. Miss MARY RORKE. 
Silas Hobbs . ‘ vr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS. Mary O’Brien .. .. Miss CICELY RICHARDS. 


Rev. Jacob Mordaunt Mr. W. CHEESMAN. 


The pronounced suc’ ~ss achieved by this most charming piece on its 
first performance has vecn confirmed at subsequent matinées. It is to be 
regretted that we were not permitted to see Mrs. F. H. Burnett’s dramati- 
sation of her own beautiful work rather than Mr. Seebohm’s, though it 
must be admitted he has made his most attractive. But, then, for how 
much of his success is he indebted to the original}; for, certainly, where 
he has departed from it, he has not embellished or improved, but rather 
the contrary. There are few, I suppose, who have not read the novel, but 
it may be well to give the outline of the play. The Earl of Dorincourt, 
finding himself without a direct heir in England, despatches his solicitor, 
Mr. John Havisham, to New York to bring back Cedric Errol, the only 
child of a deceased son, who, having married an American lady whom the 
Earl has always pictured to himself as a designing adventuress, has been 
discarded. Mrs. Errol, a noble woman, will not sacrifice her darling’s 
prospects; but as the lawyer’s instructions are that she must give up all 
claim to her child, her heart is nearly breaking at the separation. Mr. 
Havisham is so impressed by her unselfishness and the manner in which 
she has brought up the future peer, that he suggests she shall accompany 
the little lad as his nurse. Cedric has always been led to believe by his 
mother that his grandfather is all that is good and great, and, when he 
reaches Dorincourt Castle, meets the old Earl in this spirit, and attributes 
to him so many good qualities as out of very shame to force him into the 
exercise of them. By his guilelessness, his old-fashioned yet charming 
nature, and his little aristocratic manner, added to his handsome presence, 
the boy so wins over the soured, domineering Earl as to creep into his 
very heart. A storm arises, however, when, in his naturally overbearing 
manner, Lord Dorincourt insults Mrs. Errol, who, resenting it, proclaims 
herself Cedric’s mother ; but when the old gentleman learns how, with 
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every just cause to do the opposite, from the way in which she has been 
ignored, Mrs. Errol has brought her boy up to revere his grandfather, the 
latter's heart is touched, and he accepts her as a daughter. In the third 
act the depth of the affection borne by the Earl for his newly-found heir 
is manifested, when an attempt is made to foist on him another child, 
supposed to have been left by an elder son; for though the fraud is soon 
discovered, the thought that Cedric is not to be his successor causes the 
old nobleman intense sorrow. ‘This act was evidently introduced to bring 
into prominence a homely, good-hearted American storekeeper, who had 
been a great favourite of Cedric’s when in New York, but was a mistake 
altogether ; in fact, the scene was only saved from ridicule through the 
tact and judgment with which Mr. Arthur Williams played Silas Hobbs. 
Miss Annie Hughes, with her winsome presence, her close study of boyish 
ways, her caressing manner, and frank, outspoken delivery, as nearly as is 
possible realised the picture of a boy of ten, petted but not spoiled, and 
achieved a success that no other actress, I think, could have accomplished. 
Miss Mary Rorke played with a womanly tenderness and dignity that was 
beyond all praise ; her flash of indignation, when her pride revolted at the 
insults put upon her country and her womanhood, was thoroughly ladylike 
and most impressive; her whole performance was perfect. Mr. C. W. 
Somerset gave a highly finished rendering of a nobleman whose will has 
hitherto been beyond dispute, pettish, irascible, and yet with a head and 
heart that could recognise and appreciate true attributes when brought 
home to him. Mr. Royce Carleton was also excellent as the staid old 
family lawyer Havisham, who was shrewd enough to see how he could best 
forward the interests of the noble house he served, in at the same time 
obeying the dictates of a kind heart in not separat:ng a mother from a son. 


“KATTI, THE FAMILY HELP.” 


Domestic farce, in three acts (suggested by Meilhac’s “‘ Gotte”), by CHARLES FAWCETT. 
First played in London at the Strand Theatre, February 25, 1888. 
Mr. Finnikin a -- Mr. WILLIE EDOUIN. Mrs. Finnikin Fluffy Miss SUSIE VAUGHAN. 
Miss LAURA SEDGWICK. 


Mr. Richard ore - = aan. | Mrs Richard Fluffy.. 
aa - Mr. o. E. ELL. Alice Summers .. .. Miss GRACE HUNTLEY. 
Dr. Easyman, MD. :. Mr. B. Renny Miss Perkins .. .. Miss MARGARET AYRTON 
Mr. Joliffe .. .. .. Mr. W. CHEESMAN. Katti .. .. .. .. Miss ALICE ATHERTON. 


Mr. Willie Edouin commenced his management of the little house in the 
Strand with a piece which could bring out to the utmost his own eccentric 
and amusing powers and those possessed by Miss Alice Atherton. Katti, 
the family help, is a German girl who has been engaged in the household 
of the middle-aged Mr. Finnikin Fluffy. Her affection for the “ Father- 
land” is so great that whenever she hears her master endeavouring to play 
“* Ehren on the Rhine,” the air has such an effect on her that she drops any- 
things he may be holding, and, as Mr. Fluffy has to practise a good deal, it 
becomes disastrous for the crockery. The home feelings produced too on 
her by his playing, develop a sort of filial affection for him, and she occa- 
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sionally kisses “his fat cheeks,” and he, somewhat of a dog in his way, 
returns the comp!iment by kissing her for her mother. His being dis- 
covered in the act by Mrs. Finnikin, coupled with the repeated breakages, 
lead to Katti’s receiving a month’s warning. She has just prepared her 
bundle to depart when a letter arrives which apparently makes her the 
possessor of some £25,000, and then her mistress and master are all 
graciousness, and determine that she shall marry their son Bob. Their 
hopeful offspring, however, is already engaged to his cousin, Alice 
Summers, an inmate of their house, and, despite this, has been paying 
his addresses to Mdlle. Sylphide, a premiére danseuse at the Alhambra, whom 
he imagines to be single and wealthy. But she is already married on the 
sly to Mr. Richard Fluffy, who is furiously jealous of her and of the un- 
known admirer who is constantly sending her bouquets and presents, and 
who is no other than Mr. Bob. The mistakes that occur as to the Sylphide’s 
position, and the eventual diseovery that the lawyer’s clerk who sent the 
letter announcing Katti’s good fortune had made a mistake, it really being 
intended for Alice Summers, who is thus able to marry her admirer, Dr. 
Easyman, and that the letter for Katti, which was put in a wrong envelope, 
told her that her sweetheart Fritz, left behind in Germany, had won a great 
prize in the lottery, so that she is made happy, help to make up an amusing 
piece. Miss Alice Atherton was quaintly droll as the servant who does not 
quite understand English, and who is such a mixture of stupidity and 
attractiveness, and Mr. Willie Edouin revelled in the part of Mr. Finnikin 
Fluffy, a hypochondriac who eases his sufferings by producing horrible 
sounds on the clarionet, wears a life-saving apparatus, and is altogether 
irresistibly funny. Mr. Albert Chevalier gave a genuinely comic rendering 
to the character of Mr. Richard Fluffy, a victim to the green-eyed monster, 
and a disbeliever in his powers to inspire love for himself alone. Mr. H. H. 
Morell, as the selfish, unprincipled music-hall frequenting cad Bob, was so 
true to nature as almost to excite the anger of the gods, but was really 
excellent. Miss Susie Vaughan was very amusing as the fond mother who 
can see no fauits in her offspring Bob, and Mr. B. Webster and Miss Grace 
Huntley played the lovers naturally. ‘Through the Fire,” a one-act 
comedietta by W. Lestocq and Yorke Stephens, was produced for the first 
time oa the same night, but calls for no particular comment. 


“THE POWER OF LOVE.” 
Society Drama, in four acts, adapted from Mrs. Panton’s novel, “ A Tangled Chain,” by 
Miss HENRIETTA LINDLEY. 
First produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, March 6, 1888. 


Sir Ma “pps Forsham .. .. Mr. ERNEST HODGES. 
Standen.. Mr. P. PERCEVAL-CLARK, Chares.. .. C. RIMBAULT. 

Roger Willoughby... Mr. NUTCOMBE GOULD. Lizette Standen .. Miss ANNIE Rosk. 

Dr. Pearson .. .. Mr. BEN GREET. Miss Farrer .. Miss FLORENCE HAYDON. 

Harold Kennedy .. Mr. FRANK RODNEY. Laura Buckw orth |. Miss MAUD MILLETT. 

Lord Percy Drum- | Mr-. Pearson .. .. Mrs. FREDERICK GRAHAM. 
mond .. = E. AYNESWORTH, Mrs. Luker .. .. Mrs. ROBINSON, 

ae Mr. G. B, PHILLIPS. Mrs, Verney .. .. Miss HENRIETTA LINDLEY. 


In the seta of “ A Tangled Chain” an opportunity has been missed 
of producing in the character of Lizette Standen a part which Mme. Sara 
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Bernhardt or Mrs. Bernard-Beere might, and probably would, have made 
great. The heroine is an unfortunate girl, brought up by a wicked, cursing 
father, whose delight is the forcing her to read murder and divorce cases. 
She is immured in a lonely country place, and allowed to see no society lest 
she should deceive a man, as Sir Marmaduke Standen says her mother 
deceived him. He is constantly taunting her with the attempt that his late 
wife made on his life, and asks her why she herself does not make away 
with him. The girl, as to any moral perceptions of right and wrong, is to all 
intents and purposes a heathen, and has evidently a taint of insanity in her 
blood, her mother having died in a madhouse. Sir Marmaduke suffers from 
heart disease, and, in a paroxysm of agony, tells Lizette to mix from the 
medicine-chest a dose that will relieve him. The opportunity suddenly 
presents itself, there is poison to her hand, and she uses it in the draught 
which she places beside her father. The night before he has sent for his 
doctor, and, as he has been labouring under sleeplessness, has requested 
that an opiate may be sent him. The doctor arrives, a hard-drinking, 
nervous creature, and presently, when the old servant Luker (excellently 
played by Mr. G. B. Phillips) comes into the room and announces that he 
has found Sir Marmaduke dead, Dr. Pearson is in an agony of fear that 
when he mixed the draught the night before, having just returned from a 
convivial meeting at the “‘ Bear,” he has made some fatal error in the drugs 
he used. His wife reassures him, however, by telling him that it was she, 
as she had often before done, who made up the draught, that there was 
nothing deleterious in it, and circumstances tend to fix the crime on 
Lizette, on whom, Mrs. Pearson points out, they will now have a hold. In 
the next act we find Lizeite in London, wealthy, her own mistress, and, for 
the sake of getting an entry into society, sharing a house with a Miss 
Farrer. Here the girl is introduced to Roger Willoughby, a very good 
young man, if a little of a prig and one who scarcely practises the true 
spirit of charity which he preaches, for one of his first acts is to insist to 
Mrs. Verney, Lizette’s companion, that she shall leave, as he discovers in her a 
divorced woman. But Lizette, who knows her past, determines on retain- 
ing her, and Willoughby is silent for a time. Presently he and Lizette fall 
in love, and he begins to open up her mind as to the pleasure of doing good 
and benefiting one’s fellow-creatures, and is working a really beneficial 
change in her character, when he learns that Mrs. Verney has taken her 
into some questionable society, contrary to her promises. He tells her that 
now she must go, but in the meantime the companion has learnt from Dr. 
Pearson, and through eavesdropping, the secret of Lizette’s crime, and by 
revealing to some extent to her the knowledge she possesses, retains her 
position, and the engagement between Lizette and Willoughby is broken 
off. In the last act Lizette, overburdened with the weight of remorse, sends 
for Willoughby, and confesses to him that it was at her hands her father 
met his death Willoughby examines the medicine-chest, and finds that, 
tom the position of certain bottles having been changed at the time it was 
used, what Lizette administered was perfectly innocuous, and this is con- 
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firmed by Mrs. Verney’s announcing that she has discovered from her 
sister, Mrs. Pearson, that the doctor did reaily make a fatal mistake, and 
had given Sir Marmaduke enough prussic acid to kill half-a-dozen men. 
And so Lizette’s mind is set completely at rest; the thought that she was in 
all intent, if not in fact, a murderess, does not trouble her the least, and she 
and her lover look forward to a happy union, the good young man uttering 
some moral platitudes and holding forth as to a bright future, also apparently 
quite oblivious of the fact that his bride fully intended to commit parricide. 
Had Lizette’s character been drawn revealing her as one whose mind had, 
to a certain extent, lost its balance, and showing the struggle between the 
growth of better things in it and the conviction that, in consequence of her 
intended crime, she was unfit to mate with a good man, and the play ended 
with her death, I think there would have been scope for a really great 
actress to have shown her powers. As it was, Miss Annie Rose, with an 
evidently good conception of the part as written for her, was not strong 
enough to maintain it, though exhibiting marked capability and resource. 
Miss Henrietta Lindley gave a very finished rendering of a woman who was 
as much sinned against as sinning, and Mr. Nutcombe Gould played Roger 
Willoughby in a manly and consistent manner, and made a most favourable 
impression. Mr. P. Perceval-Clark imparted some clever touches to the 
repulsive character of Sir Marmaduke Standen, and Mr. Frank Rodney and 
Miss Maude Millett were a fresh and natural pair of young lovers. Mr. Ben 
Greet had some unfortunate lines to speak, and evidently altogether mis- 
conceived the character of Dr. Pearson. A good word should be said for 
Mrs. Robinson as the housekeeper Mrs. Luker. 


. 


“THE DON.” 


New and Original Comedy, in three acts, by Mr. and Mrs. HERMAN MERIVALE. 
First produced at Toole’s Theatre, Wednesday, March 7, 1888. 


Mr. Milliken,M.A. Mr. J. L. TOOLE. Garris .. .. .. Mr. GEORGE SHELTON. 
Mr. Pappendick, Nabham .. « Mr. W. BRUNTON. 
M.A... .. .. Mr. JOHN BILLINGTON. Grabb .. .. .. Mr. C. PAYNE SILKE.} 
Horace Milliken . Mr. EDWARD W. GARDINER. Mrs. Coventry 
Lionel Dallas _.. Mr. C. M. LowNE. Sparkle . Miss KATE PHILLIPS. 
The Hon. Bob Joy Mr. AUBREY BOUCICAULT. Dora ._.. .. Miss MARIE LINDEN. 
Mr. Smith .... Mr. C. H. BRUNTON. Kitty Maitland .. Miss VIOLET VANBRUGH. 
Mr. Jones .. .. Mr. F. MONTAGUE. Mrs. Kimbo .. Miss EMILY THORNE. 


From a “butler” to a college “Don” is a leap in the social scale, and 
yet Mr. Toole proved that he could assume the one character as much to 
the satisfaction of his audience as he could the other. Perhaps he was not 
quite the austere tutor whom freshmen fear, but as a genial, simple, 
middle-aged gentleman, with an admiration for the fair sex in general and 
one lady in particular, he was quite at home, and drollness itself. Mr. 
Milliken, M.A., unfortunately for his own peace of mind, has a nephew, 
Horace Josiah Milliken, whose Christian names are the same as his own— 
hence all his troubles. For the younger gentleman has run away with and 
secretly married Dora, a ward in Chancery, and she, who has, after her 
marriage, for a time returned to her boarding-school, leaves that, and, 
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disguised as an undergraduate, obtains admittance to the College and to 
her husband’s rooms. She soon learns from him that their stolen match 
is likely to get him into all sorts of difficulties, and so she at once 
determines to shift all the danger on to the “ Don’s” shoulders. He has 
met again, after some years, a former love—a fascinating widow, Mrs. 
Coventry Sparkle, sister to his brother tutor, Pappendick, and he renews 
what he intends to be far more than a flirtation. Mrs. Kimbo, formerly 
his housekeeper, but now landlady of the “ Bull and Mitre,” he makes his: 
confidante so far as to tell her that he is thinking of changing his condition, 
and she takes this as an offer of marriage to herself, and faints in his arms, 
after the manner of Mrs. Bardell. Here, both she and Mrs. Sparkle are 
led to believe that he is the husband of Dora, so that here he is entangled 
with three women at one and the same time, and his troubles culminate in 
his being arrested by the myrmidon of the Court of Chancery for contempt 
shown in having espoused a ward thereof, and is ignominiously discovered 
and brought back in an attempt to escape imprisonment by getting out of 
a window. Every one can imagine what capital Mr. Toole could make out. 
of such situations, and most forcibly did he avail himself of his oppor- 
tunities, creating shrieks of laughter. He was well backed up by Miss 
Kate Phillips, who appeared as the most fascinating of widows, and by 
Miss Emily Thorne, who was the most buxom of landladies. Mr. John 
Billington’s staid manner as a more typical college Don was an ex- 
cellent foil to the mercurial character of his chief. Miss Marie Linden 
was excellent as the ward and young wife, ignorant of the pains and 
penalties she may bring down on her loving husband by her invasion of 
his rooms, and Mr. E. W. Gardiner and Mr. C. M. Lowne were gentle- 
manly and agreeable. Mr. Aubrey Boucicault made a promising début as a 
“cheeky ” undergrad., and Mr. George Shelton gave a clever character 
sketch of a college “Gyp.” Miss Violet Vanbrugh looked very charming 
as Kitty Maitland. Of Mr. and Mrs. Merivale’s work much may be said 
in praise. Incidents in college life are virgin ground comparatively to be 
touched upon in farce (for the “ Don” must not be called a comedy) ; the 
fun is healthy, some of the dialogue very witty, and the complications 
remarkably cleverly evolved ; but the first act was certainly the best, and 
the third compared very unfavourably with it. With such an exponent of 
the “ Don” as Mr. Toole, however, a far worse play would have been 
enthusiastically received, and would have secured as lengthened a run as I 
feel sure the one under notice will. 
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“ CHRISTINA.” 
New and Original Romantic Drama, in four acts, by PERcy LYNWoop and MARK AMBIENT. 
First produced at a Matinée at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, April 22, 1887. 
Placed in the evening bill at the Olympic, Thursday, March 8, 1888. 


Count Freund .. .. Mr. E. S. WILLARD. Misselbrooke .. = ——! BEARNE. 
‘paw Beltravers.. Mr. FRANK ARCHER. Waiter oe oo Ge Wee 
nce Koroskoff .. Mr. R. 8S. BOLEYN, Pearce.. .. Master EWI a VICTOR. 
ay Ernest) sr, YorKE STEPHENS. = <= Miss ALMA MURRAY. 
— Cues oo E. SMEDLEY aces Mdme. Morozoff Miss Rosk LECLERCQ. 
Mr. E. M. Rosso: Cherubine .. .. Miss ADRIENNE DAIROLLES. 
flex a oar Mr. FRANK hooenr. Hortense .. .. HELEN LEYTON. 


Satieundaity of the fact that in “Christina” is a character that is 
so eminently fitted for Mr. E. S. Willard, the play itself contains much 
that would recommend itself to an Olympic audience, which looks now for 
sensational melodrama at that house. As in “The Red Lamp,” Nihilism 
is its principal motive. Count Freund is the private secretary to Prince 
Koroskoff, a Russian of socialistic tendencies, but who is opposed to the 
shedding of blood. He has adopted Freund in consequence of having 
killed his father in a duel, and as some reparation for the loss the lad then 
sustained. The young fcllow, however, is bad to the core. Whilst getting 
possession of all his patron’s secrets, he sells them to the Russian Govern- 
ment, and, obtaining his signature to a document issued by the revolu- 
tionary committee decreeing the assassination of the Czar, when the Prince, 
repenting of having sanctioned the murder, demands the paper back, 
Freund hands him a duplicate, which is immediately burned. Freund 
then uses the power he possesses over the Prince, by the retention of the 
original, to force his daughter Christina to break off her engagement with 
Lord Ernest Arden, to whom she is attached, and to promise to marry 
him. The scoundrel is, however, robbed of his sting through the agency of 
one Algernon Beltravers, the editor of the “ Piccadilly Press,” who purchases 
from him the incriminating document, and puts him in bodily fear of his 
own life by producing Alexis, a lad who has enrolled himself in the band 
of Nihilists, and who, having been betrayed by Freund, vows to follow him 
to the ends of .the world and have his revenge. Freund makes one last 
throw. Returned to Geneva, he stabs the Prince and leaves him for dead. 
Christina discovers her father’s body, and makes an attempt on the life of 
his would-be assassin, but is disarmed, and Freund escapes for the moment, 
but only reaches the top of the staircase, there to meet his death at the 
hands of Alexis, who has been constantly on his track. 

The plot is intricate and difficult to follow, but much of the writing is 
very good, though some of the speeches are too long. “Christina” is a 
play that can only succeed by means of thoroughly good acting, and that it 
undoubtedly has bestowed on it. A more craven, despicable villain than 
Count Freund can scarcely be imagined, without one spark of gratitude 
or feeling, and utterly selfish and mercenary. It is in the depiction of such 
characters that Mr. Willard shines, and in this he has fairly surpassed 
himself. Miss Alma Murray drew a very charming picture of Christina, 
and in her scene with Freund, where she endeavours to lull him into 
security and coquet with him, whilst her feelings are so highly strung at 
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the discovery of her father’s death, surmounted the difficulties of a 
hazardous situation with extraordinary tact. Mr. Frank Archer, in a most 
improbab'e character, almost reconciled one to it by his coolness and 
incisive treatment. Mr. Yorke Stephens was excellent as Lord Arden, 
and Miss Ros: Leclercq showed genuine passion in her solicitude 
for the safety of her son, Alexis, a part which Mr. Frank Rodney 
played with much fire and vigour. Mr. E. M. Robson was amusing as 
a cockney, and Miss Adrienne Dairolles made a hit by her brightness 
and vivacity as a French soubrette. 


“JOSEPH’S SWEETHEART.” 


New Comedy Drama, in five acts, by ROBERT BUCHANAN, founded on FIELDING’s novel, ‘‘ Joseph 


Andrews. 

First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Thursday afternoon, March 8, 1888. 
Joseph Andrews .. Mr. H. B. Conway. Fanny Goodwill .. Miss KATE RORKE. 
Sir George Wilson . Mr. WILLIAM RIGNOLD. Mrs. Slipslop .. .. Miss ELIZA JOHNSTONE. 
Llewellyn ap Griffith Mr. FREDERICK THORNE. Mra. Adams .. .. Miss GLADYS HOMFREYS. 
Gipsy Jim.. .. .. Mr. J.S. BLYTHE, Abe .. .. .. .. Miss BOWMAN. 
Squire Booby .. .. Mr. ScorT Buist. Mrs.Green .. .. Miss BESSIE HARRISON. 
Lord Fellamar .. Mr. CYRIL MAUDE. Lady Spangle .. Miss GRACE ARNOLD.> 
Sir Harry Dapper .. Mr. FRANK GILMORE. Lady Flutter .. .. Miss BANISTER. 
Parson Adams .. Mr. THOMAS THORNE. Lady Booby .. .. Miss VANE. 


Mr. Buchanan has taken his idea from Fielding’s novel, but without 
sacrificing for a moment the spirit of the work, he has written a play which 
may to all intents be called original, and one that, from its hearty nature, 
admirable construction, and its polished dialogue, may be considered as 
one of the best that has been produced for some years. The author has 
been careful to make the hero a manly fellow, protected against the wiles 
of other women by the honest love he bears for a young country girl, not a 
sanctimonious miiksop. ‘The enamoured lady of fashion, too, may almost 
be forgiven her passion in consequence of its object being of such a noble 
nature ; and in the country parson we have a being who is all charity and 
kindliness, showing some of the weaknesses of the old Adam in his not 
hesitating to call to his aid his good blackthorn stick when requisite, with a 
spice of dry humour, and a natural human weakness for believing that his 
sermons have only to be seen by a publisher to be at once purchased and 
printed ; and in the telling of his story Mr. Buchanan has faithfully repro- 
duced the characters and scenes of a hundred years ago. The plays opens 
in Lady Booby’s tiring room, where we find her surrounded by exquisites and 
ladies of fashion. Joseph, her handsome man-servant, has inspired her 
with love, as he has also her maid, Mrs. Slipslop, but he will have none ot 
either. The great lady, finding her advances repulsed, at once summons 
her servants and accuses Joseph of insulting and trying to kiss her, and his 
immediate dismissal is the more disgraceful from the fact of the accusation 
having been made in the presence of his sweetheart, Fanny Goodwill, who 
has been brought up to town by Parson Adams. These two, however, will 
not believe that he can be capable ot such conduct, although the nobility 
of his mind prevents him from casting the blame on his late mist: ess, and 
so these three journey back to the country parsorage, where they are 
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welcomed by the buxom and good-hearted Mrs. Adams. And here poor 
Fanny’s troubles commence, for Lady Booby has set on Lord Fellamar, a 
dissolute nobleman, who has been struck with the innocent country girl’s 
charms, to carry her off, and this is done through the agency of his chaplain, 
Llewellyn ap Griffith, a choleric, bibulous Welshman. With the help of his 
lordship’s servants, and despite the resistance of Parson Adams and her 
lover, who is wounded in the struggle, Fanny is borne away. In the next 
act we find Sir George Wilson, a rich country gentleman, lamenting the 
fact of his having no one to succeed him, his infant boy having been stolen 
from him many years before. Presently Gipsy Jim is brought before him 
on a charge of poaching. To save himself from punishment the gipsy 
admits that he carried off the baronet’s son, and promises for a reward, 
and if he is let off scot-free, that he will produce him. At this time Parson 


‘Adams and Joseph appear on the scene, faint and weary on their journey 


in pursuit of Fanny, who they have learnt has been taken to London. 
Gipsy Jim reveals Joseph to be the boy whom he stole, and he is at once 
taken to his father’s arms. The scene shifts to Lord Fellamar’s house, 
where Fanny is kept a prisoner. The chaplain having offended his noble 
patron is struck by him, and determines on revenge ; he therefore induces 
Fanny to temporise with Lord Fellamar, and, pretending to listen to his 
protestations, induce him to take her to Ranelagh, where the chaplain says 
he will find means to rescue her. And so she is taken to the Gardens, 
and there the chaplain, with a band of Welsh gentlemen, aids Joseph and 
Parson Adams, who have tracked her here, to beat off her persecutor and 
his companions, Lord Fellamar consenting to meet Joseph, now recognised as 
Sir Joseph Wilson’s son. The meeting takes place, and Joseph overcomes 
his antagonist, notwithstanding the latter’s skill in fencing, the nobleman 
having sufficient grace left in him to regret the part he has been playing, 
and to declare that Fanny is as pure as when he first saw her, and that 
Lady Booby has incited him to try and make her his victim. The 
play might easily have concluded with the fourth act, the fifth being 
taken up by a very tender love scene between Joseph and Fanny, in which 
he tells her that he must fight, and to bring him good luck in the 
encounter he carries with him Parson Adams’s manuscript sermons and 
places them next his heart, and they really save him from receiving a 


_ fatal wound, though for him to have placed them there was scarcely a 


chivalrous proceeding. Mr. Conway was the deau ideal of the character he 
represented—handsome, manly, and natural, with plenty of animation and 
deep tenderness, he succeeded admirably. He had a charming and most 
sympathetic sweetheart in Miss Kate Rorke, so innocent and gentle was 
she in her love; yet in her scene with Lord Fellamar rising to strong 
dramatic power. Such a contrast to her was the Lady Booby of Miss 
Vane, worldly and conscious of her beauty, depraved and determined, and 
with no innate sense of shame, and yet so glossed over with the courtly 
manner of the woman of fashion that the repulsiveness of her overtures 
was almost hidden. Her acting throughout of a most difficult character 
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was worthy of the very highest praise. Though Parson Adams resembles 
Partridge in some of his characteristics, Mr. Thomas Thorne has made of 
the kind-hearted country clergyman a different study. He has instilled 
into it more firmness and decision, and there is a change in the humour, 
but the charity and simplicity of his disposition are ever apparent. 
I think the representation might have been a little strengthened had the 
Parson not been quite so ready to cudgel evil-doers. Mr. William Rig- 
nold was a dignified Sir George Wilson, and his sorrow for the loss of his 
son was expressed in manly fashion. Mr. Frederick Thorne was excellent 
as the choleric Welshman. Mr. J. S. Blythe was picturesque and vigorous 
as the poacher, Gipsy Jim. Mr. Cyril Maude as the foppish roué, Lord 
Fellamar, gave another proof of how rapidly he is rising in his profession. 
Miss Eliza Johnstone as Mrs. Slipslop delivered her Malaprop-like per- 
versions of speech with delightful unconsciousness, and Miss Gladys 
Homfrey and Mr. Scott Buist, Mr. Frank Gilmore and Miss Grace 
Arnold rendered valuable assistance. The scenery throughout was good ; 
the exterior of Adams’s cottage, a solidly-built set, being one of the best 
that has been seen. Lady Booby’s boudoir is a capital reproduction of 
one of Hogarth’s pictures. ‘“ Joseph’s Sweetheart ” was a decided success, 
and was put in the evening bill on Friday, March 9. 

The following prologue, written by the author, was excellently delivered 
by Miss Vane :— 


Ladies and gentlemen—behold in me 

A wicked dame of the last century,— 

Just brought to life again before your gaze, 

To hint the fashion of forgotten days, 

When Garrick, bent to woo the comic Muse, 
Changed the high buskin for soft satin shoes, 

And frolicking behind the footlights, showed 

Love d ben ton and matriage @ /a mode / 

La, times are changed indeed since wits and lords 
Swagger’d in square-cut, powder’d wigs, and swords ! 
Picture the age !—A lord was then, I vow, 

A lord indeed (how different from xow /) 

And trembling Virtue hid herself in fear 

Before the naughty ogling of a peer. 

Abductions, scandals, brawls and dissipation 

Were rich men’s pleasure, poor men’s consternation, 
While Fashion, painted, trick’d in fine brocade, 
Turn’d Love to jest, and Life to masquerade ! 

Well, ’mid the masquerade, the pinchbeck show, 
When Folly smiied on courtesan and beau, 

Some noble human Spirits still drew breath, 

And proved this world no hideous Dance of Death! 
Sad Hogarth’s pencil limn’d the souls of men, 
And Fielding wielded his magician’s pen ! 

Off fell the mask that darken’d and concealed 
Life’s face, and Human Nature stood revealed ! 
Then rose Sophia, at Fielding’s conjuration, 

Like Venus from the sea—of affectation ; 
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Then madcap Tom shewed in his sport and passion 
A man’s a man for a’ that, spite the fashion ; 
Then Parson Adams, type of honest worth, 
Born of the pure embrace of Love and Mirth 
Smiled in the English sunshine, proving clear 
That one true heart is worth a world’s veneer ! 
And now our task is, in a merry play, 

To summon up that time long past away ; 

To bring to life the manners long outworn, 
The lords, the dames, the maidens all forlora— 
A tableau vivant of the tinsel age 

Immortalised on the great Master’s page ! 

Hey, presto! See, I wave my conjurer’s cane! 
The Present fades—the dead Past lives again— 
The clouds of modern care dissolve—to show 
Life @ /a mode, a hundred years ago ! 


CreciL Howarp. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 





Miss Harriett Jay combines the twofold occupation of authoress and 
actress, and in both followings has made a reputation. For years past her 
pen has employed her leisure moments, and it was in 1879 that Miss Jay 
first trod the boards with a touring company to get a little insight into 
theatrical life. After gaining some experience, the subject of our portrait 
was engaged by Mr. Henry Neville for Kathleen in “The Queen of 
Connaught” (a part originally played by Miss Ada Cavendish) at the 
Crystal Palace, and then came to London to appear as Lady Jane Grey in 
Robert Buchanan’s poetical play entitled “The Nine Days’ Queen.” 
Miss Jay next went to the Olympic, and besides playing various 
characters in several pieces, sustained the dual ré/es of a Puritan 
maiden and Charles the Second in “The Madcap Prince;” and then 
starred as Lady Clancarty in the provinces during a prolonged tour. On 
her return to London, Miss Jay created the part of the Hon. Cecil 
Brookfield in “ Lady Clare” at the Globe, and also appeared as Lemuel 
the Gipsy in “ The Flowers of the Forest.” After a season at Drury Lane, 
Miss Jay went to America to produce “ Alone in London,” and was the 
original Tom Chickweed, the sireet arab, and also gained considerable 
success there as Lady Clancarty and Cecil Brookfield. At the Olympic 
she resumed the character of Tom Chickweed, and also played Nan in 


“‘ Alone in London,” and has since appeared at several matinées. Among 


her most vivid creations was that of Sappho in the play of that name. 
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Miss Jay was the original Lady Ethel Gordon in “The Blue Bells ot 
Scotland” at the Novelty, but her most remarkable performance was 
that of Lady Madge Slashton in “ Fascination,” which was universally 
admitted to be one of the most original, clever, and artistic characteri- 
sations that had been seen. 


The reception accorded to Mr. Charles Wyndham and Miss Mary 
Moore on February 29 at the Criterion must have satisfied them that, 
during their absence, they had lost none of their hold on the public ; their 
welcome was an enthusiastic one, and the applause tremendous. Mr. 
Wyndham displayed increased resources and emotional power as David 
Garrick, and Miss Mary Moore was as sympathetic and graceful as hitherto 
as Ada Ingot. Evidences of their travels and the cordial reception they 
had met with were apparent in all parts of the house. A gold and silver 
vase, a silver laurel-leaved wreath, Russian and German playbills, votive 
offerings innumerable, with gold-lettered ribbons attached, showing from 
whence they came, were to be seen in the corridors and vestibules, but 
despite these valued proofs of foreign appreciation, the wanderers, at 
the close of the evening, surely realised that, after all their triumphs, there 
was no place like “home.” * 


Four hundred and twenty pounds is no despicable sum to hand over to 
a charity, and this was the amount which Mr. Beerbohm Tree was happy 
enough to be able to announce as having been realised by the performance 
given at the Haymarket on Wednesday afternoon, March 7, in aid of “The 
House of Shelter,” Waterloo Street, Commercial Road, E. This institu- 
tion, a most deserving one, does an immense deal of good in an 
unostentatious manner; all the officials work purely disinterestedly, and 
receive no payment for their efforts, so that all amounts subscribed are 
utilised absolutely for the relief of urgent cases of necessity, and in 
assisting deserving poor people to emigrate or to journey to a place where 
work can be found. Mr. Tree had exerted himself so energetically as 
to provide a most attractive programme ; and ever ready as they are to 
help in a good cause, the whole of the ladies and gentlemen who took 
part gave their services, as did the lessee, the theatre; and Messrs. 


Nathan, Clarkson, and Fox their requisites. Such generosity is worthy of 


record. 





I can, unfortunately, only touch upon some of the good things that 
were set before the audience. Mr. Eric Lewis set them at once in good 
humour by his most amusing pianoforte sketches and songs. Then there 
was an event to be remembered ; for Miss Florence Wood (daughter of 
Mrs. John Wood) made a most favourable impression at her public début 
as Miss NOrcott in Mr. G. W. Godfrey’s comedietta, ‘“‘The Man that 
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Hesitates.” Miss Wood inherits much of her talented parent’s brightness, 
verve, and good looks, and played with grace and archness. Mr. Arthur 
Cecil was the gentleman, Mr. Theodore Bramble, who has such difficulty 
in making up his mind on any subject, and therefore, only naturally, finds 
the offer of his hand and heart the most trying of all to accomplish The 
piece went excellently (having had a preliminary canter at the St. George’s 
Hall on February 28) ; it is pleasantly written, and founded on Mrs. Hugh 
Bell’s comedy, “ L’Indecis,” which was played by M. Coquelin at the 
Royalty last year. 


The third act of “ Othello” brought Mr. W. Terriss to the fore as the 
Moor, and Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree as Iago. Neither were deficient in 
merit, but one act of Shakespeare is not a fair test of a performer’s powers. 
All admitted, however, that Mrs. Tree was a most charming Desdemona, 
and Mr. Laurence Cautley a handsome Cassio. Mrs. Bancroft next 
exercised her witchery as Lady Franklin in the scene with Graves from 
“Money.” Every one was delighted to see her once again with all her 
attractiveness and powers of amusement undiminished. The Hon. 
Alexander Yorke was an excellent Graves, thoroughly humorous, and 
though an amateur, would have run many a professionai hard. Of those 
who appeared in the second act of “The Critic,” though all were 
excellent, I must mention Mr. F. Leslie’s Governor of Tilbury Fort. The 
make-up and manner of the tragedian of the olden time were excruciatingly 
funny. Mr. C. Wyndham was most amusing and clever as Puff, and Miss 
E. Farren an unapproachable Tilburina. The audience, a very fashionable 
one, included the Princess Christian and the Duchess of Albany. 


Sardou’s “La Tosca” has been received in New York with one loud 
scream of indignation by the best part of the critics. This is not surprising. 
Robbed of the glamour of Sarah Bernhardt and her acting, such a play 
must stand revealed in its native horror. It is denounced as brutal, dis- 
gusting, and blasphemous into the bargain. Even the advocates of the 
most advanced school of realism are aghast at the shrieks of the torture- 
chamber and the revolting scene between La Tosca and the governor 
of her prison, which Mr. Barrymore asserts was cribbed bodily from his 
** Nadjesda.” 


The acting of Fanny Davenport is highly praised, but that lady has put 
forth a most extraordinary protest against the critical verdict that denounces 
these bloodthirsty, fever-stricken, plague-haunted dramas _ She seriously 
maintains that because she has spent an enormous amount of money over 
the purchase and production of “La Tosca,” and because she has given it 
to the American public exactly as it was written by Sardou, without 
omitting a line or altering a situation, that sherefore the critics should have 
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let the play alone, and refused to comment on the false art and worse taste 
displayed in what, after all, is a vulgar melodrama that would have been 
scouted years ago at the Bower Saloon. Why on earth should Sardou 
and his works be exempt from criticism; and why should he alone be 
permitted to deluge the English-speaking stage with these dramatic 
monstrosities? According to the same argument, if some American 
manager were to have the impudence to translate fotidem verbis the 
abominable comedy “ Le Fiacre 117,” recently produced at the Variétés, 
with all its disgusting allusions, the New York critics would be justified in 
allowing such poison to circulate because it was an exact production of 
De Najac and Albert Millaud. Would so admirable a lady and sincere 
an artist as Miss Fanny Davenport advocate the production of “ Divorgons” 
exactly as it was written for the Palais Royal by Sardou? I really think 
not. But it is an interesting controversy, for Miss Davenport insists that 
“La Tosca” is not half so bad in moral tone as “As in a Looking 
Glass.” The New York critics, however, do not complain of the immorality 
of “ La Tosca,” but of its brutality and nastiness. Vice is punished, but we 
have to wade through rivers of blood and valleys of shrieks before we 
arrive at La Tosca’s suicide from the battlements of the Castle of St. 
Angelo. 


An adaptation of Zola’s “Germinal” is in rehearsal at the Chatelet 
Theatre in Paris. Mdlle. Henriette Bépoix has been engaged for the 
role of “ La Mouquette.” 


M. Edmond Audran, the composer of “ La Mascotte,” has supplied the 
music for a new piece just produced at the Nouveautés ; this is described 
in the programme as a “fantastic comic opera,” and is entitled “ Le Puits 
qui Parle.” The book, which is by MM. Alexandre Beaumont and Paul 
Burani, is very amusing, and M. Brasseur’s theatre seems at last to have 
realised the success for which it has waited so long. 


Preparations on a magnificent scale are being made at the Paris Opera 
House for the production of M. Ambroise Thomas’s ballet founded on 
Shakespeare's “Tempest.” A large ship which will advance nearly to the 
footlights is being constructed on a singularly novel plan. 


The Philothespian Club has done very excellent work in its time. It is 
one of the best known and admirably conducted amateur societies in 
London, it has contributed large sums of money to innumerable deserving 
charities, and from its ranks have gone forth to the professional world many 
actors and actresses who now hold a leading position on the English stage. 
Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Yorke Stephens, Mr. B. Webster, and 
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his clever sister, Miss Webster, Mr. Sant Matthews, and many others who 
could be mentioned, were Philothespians, and thus the Club has become 
the training ground for artists of the first class, who have now no school in 
the provinces and no stock companies in which.to practise. 


On Tuesday, April 20, 1888, the Philothespian Club celebrated at the 
St. George’s Hall its rooth performance, and from what I saw on that 
occasion there are many present members of the Society who could, if they 
so liked, take a very prominent position on the stage, for they have been 
well taught, trained, and are in constant practice. The programme was a 
miscellaneous one. In the second act of Byron’s ‘Old Soldiers” I specially 
admired the Cassidy of Mr. Frederic Upton, an excellent and touching 
personation, the Livnel Leveret of Mr. Herbert Linford, and the Kate 
McTavish of Miss Kate Thrupp. In the second act of “ Still Waters Run 
Deep,” Mr. F. Sherbrouke was a somewhat tragic John Mildmay, but he 
has a style as clear and incisive as Mr. Archer, an actor he very much 
resembles in manner. Mr. Charles Myers made a capital Hawksley, and 
Mr. Henry Stacke was really admirable as Dunbilk, the best I have seen 
for many acay. The second act of Gilbert’s “Pygmalion and Galatea” was 
the welcome surprise of the evening. Miss Houliston’s Galatea was a really 
charming performance, graceful, tender, and sympathetic, and few amateurs, 
I should say, could compete with Miss Margaret Brandon as Cynisca, a 
personation that roused the audience to enthusiasm. This young lady, with 
her refined manner, her striking face, her beautiful voice, and her graceful 
attitudes, is an actress of remarkable power, and she shows, as so few 
Cyniscas do, that she has a woman’s heart that throbs with sympathy, and 
a woman’s nature that resents an injury. Mr. Gordon Taylor made a very 
intelligent Pygmalion, speaking his lines—as Miss Brandon did—admirably, 
and though of course Daphne’s best scene comes in the last act, Mrs. 
Lennox Browne made an excellent wife to a Chrysos who would have been 
better for a little more study. A most interesting performance of the third 
act of “ Richelieu” brought forward Mr. Henry A. Stacke as the Cardinal, 
and it was a very clever attack of a difficult character. His elocutionary 
method is excellent. Mr. Gordon Taylor was successful as De Mauprat. 
Miss Hilda Abinger made a handsome Julie, and proved herself a com- 
petent actress. 


At the supper given afterwards, to which Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Miss 
Webster, and other old members and guests were invited, I have seldom 
heard better post-prandial oratory than came from Mr. Henry Stacke, the 
Vice-President, and Mr. Herbert Canning, the President of the Society. 
In style, taste, ease, and discretion Mr. Canning’s speech was a model of 
what after-dinner speaking should be. A memorable evening was spent in 
the usual convivial manner, with songs by Mr. Hayden Coffin—he was in 
delightful voice—and recitations from innumerable clever people. Good 
luck to the Philothespians ! 
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Mr. John Hare has secured the English rights in the most successful 
farce produced in Paris for many months. This piece, “ Les Surprises du 
Divorce,” which is now playing at the Théatre du Vaudeville, is the joint 
production of M. Alexandre Bisson, an experienced playwright, and M. 
Antony Mars, whose first essay this is in dramatic literature. A curious 
case in the Courts struck M. Mars as containing the elements of a comic 
play, which he instantly proceeded to roughly construct. But the laws 
that protect and bind together dramatic authors in France practically 
prevent an untried author from procuring a hearing unless he collaborates 
with a member of the French Dramatic Authors’ Society. No author can 
enjoy the rights and privileges of the society until he has had five acts 
produced at the recognised theatres—it matters not whether as a five-act 
play or in five plays of one act each. The benefit of the system of col- 
laboration in France has often been discussed, and cannot be too 
frequently insisted upon ; for there can be no doubt that the more frequent 
successes achieved in France than in England, especially by farcical 
pieces, are due to this cause. It is no uncommon thing for as many as 
four authors to assist in the building of one farce, although perhaps only 
two names are publicly announced ; and, as a general rule, the multiplicity 
of counsellors has the happiest of results. Not only do French playwrights. 
thoroughly believe in the dictum that two heads are better than one, they 
go further than this, and consider that four heads are better than two. 
There is an esprit de corps among the dramatists of France that unfortu- 
nately is not always displayed by their brethren on this side of the 
channel. 


The story of “Les Surprises du Divorce” is extremely simple, and the 
authors have succeeded in stamping their characters with strongly-marked 
individuality. Henri Duval is a perfect type of a good fellow—a drave 
gargon, as the French say—full of good humour, of a sunny, cheerfu 
disposition ; his only fault is an ineradicable belief in himself as a grea 
composer. He has absolute faith in his own genius, but unfortunately for 
his peace of mind neither his wife, Diane, nor his mother-in-law, Madame 
Bonivard, have the same views on the subject. He is everlastingly com- 
posing, only to discover that his music is strangely familiar ; now it recalls 
the refrain of the latest comic song being whistled in the streets, and again 
presents a startling resemblance to well-known morgeaux from Meyerbeer 
or Gounod. His melancholy reflection invariably is, “C’est bien comme 
ce que je viens de trouver-la!” He is perpetually haunted by the thought, 
“Supposing my mother-in-law should be right, and I am ofa genius!” 
adding, with a tinge of regret in his tone, “That would astonish me!” 
But the overpowering presence of Madame Bonivard becomes at last 
unbearable, and he is determined to get rid of her. How? is the per- 
plexing question. She is an ex-danseuse, about sixty years of age, with the 
petulant and exacting coquetry of a woman of forty. She never tires of 
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expatiating on her former glory ; has been photographed in the costumes 
of Giselle and La Sylphide, and delights in dancing before her son-in-law 
the fas in which she used to storm the town. £” fassant, would not this 
character admirably suit Mrs. John Wood ?—she would simply revel in it ! 
Her daughter, Diane, is a colourless, lazy, languishing, insipid woman, 
with few capabilities of making her husband happy or of managing her house. 
With the aid of her mother, indeed, she succeeds in making Henri’s life 
intolerable, and he is usually left to console himself with his art: “ L’art 
me sauve, l’art seul! Si je n’avais pas l’art qu’est ce que je devienderai.” 
Diane does not even profess to love her husband, and she would be quite 
ready to listen to the gallant proposals of Champeaux, his intimate friend, 
but Champeaux is a rich youth who boasts of himself continually as “ a man 
of honour,” a true Parisian type. Bourganeuf, a retired chemist and a 
widower, whose acquaintance Henri Duval has made at a concert, is 
possessed of a pretty daughter, whom he wants to get off his hands, and 


‘these complete the cast. 


The complications of the plot are unravelled with great ingenuity. The 
first act is remarkably bright and spirited. At the outset we get into the 
heart of the story and the troubles of the Duval household, and see them 


‘culminate in a quarrel between the husband and the mother-in-law. The 


wife, interfering, accidentally receives a blow, and she leaves the house, 
threatening proceedings for divorce. Two years elapse, and in the second 
act we find that Duval has married again. Determined this time not to 
be bored and burdened with a mother-in-law, he has chosen Gabrielle, 
the druggist’s daughter, for his second wife. They have been married a 
year when the curtain rises; he is happy and comfortable ; his father-in- 
law is absent, having gone on a prolonged voyage, but is daily expected to 
return. He comes, and to the astonishment of his daughter, and the 
horror of his son-in-law, introduces to them a wife. This turns out to be 
no other than the divorced Diane, and with her, of course, is her inevitable 
mother, Madame Bonivard. So Duval’s ex-wife becomes his own mother- 
in-law, and he literally gets two mothers-in-law instead of one. When the 
poor man exclaims, “I got a divorce in order not to have a mother-in-law, 
and now I have two of them!” the house shakes with laughter. The scene 
when Duval learns this fact is irresistibly comic. Madame Bonivard as the 
mother-in-law’s mother is more redoubtable, more terrible than ever. 
After two such strong acts it might be feared that the fun would flag in 
the third. But no; the authors strike out new ground. Duval is deter- 
mined to get rid of his mother-in-law, and, with this view, is resolved to 
procure a divorce between Mons. and Madame Bourganeuf. The retiring 
‘Champeaux assists him. He urges Champeaux to make love to Diane, 
greatly to the surprise of that “man of honour,” who, not knowing the 
new relationships between the various characters, imagines that Duval is 
encouraging an intrigue with his wife! Finally, there is a second divorce, 
and Diane marries Champeaux. 
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Like all the great successes at the Vaudeville—“ Le Proces Vauradieux,” 
“ Clara Soleil,” “ Le Voyage d’Agrement,” and others—no money has been 
spent upon the mounting. The fiece makes the success. ‘ Les Surprises 
du Divorce ” overflows with mirth, and is played with such spirit that this 
quick and spontaneous gaiety is instantly communicated to the audience. 
The laughter that follows the delivery of lines that sparkle with wit, or the 
discovery of each amusing and disconcerting complication of the story, is 
most sincere. The piece is intensely comic, without ever being either 
absurd or vulgar ; it is full of joyous movement from first to last, and is 
the perfection of clever buffoonery, while the keen and exact observation 
of character raises it far above most pieces of its class. The interpreta- 
tion throughout is excellent. In addition to M. Joly, Madame Daynes- 
Grassot as Madame Bonivard, M. Boisselot as Bourganeuf, and Mesde- 
moiselles Celine and Marguerite Caron as Duval’s two wives, are admirable. 
All Paris will flock to see “ Les Surprises du Divorce.” 


“‘ The Blot in the ’Scutcheon” was revived at the Olympic Theatre on 
Thursday afternoon, March 15, by the Browning Society. It was originally 
produced forty-five years ago, on February 11, 1843, with Miss Helen 
Faucit as Mildred Tresham, Mrs. Stirling as Guendolen, Mr. Phelps as 
Lord Tresham, and Mr. James Anderson as Henry Earl Mertoun. It was 
played some years after at Sadler's Wells, with Phelps in his original 
character, and Miss Cooper and Miss Huddart, and has formed part of 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett’s répertoire in America. Like most of Mr. Robert 
Browning’s plays, the one under notice is more fitted for enjoyment in the 
study than for production on the stage. Beautiful as is the poetry, and 
excellently as the lines may be delivered, they weary in representation. 
But little fault could be found with the cast on Thursday. Miss Alma 
Murray’s style is thoroughly suited to combat the difficulties of the verse 
entrusted to her, and as Mildred Tresham she gained another triumph by 
her refined and pathetic impersonation. Mr. C. J. Fulton acquitted 
himself admirably as Thorold Tresham, and Mr. F. Rodney acted with 
much power and feeling as Mertoun. Miss Alexis Leighton displayed 
intelligence, but was not quite at her best as Guendolen. Mr. B. Webster 
as Austin Tresham and Mr. G. R. Foss as Gerard completed the cast. In 
relation to Mr. Robert Browning’s dramas, Mr. W. Davenport Adams con- 
tributed a very pithy article, “ Browning on the Stage,” to “Court and 
Society” of the 14th March. 


From Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton’s work, “Charles Dickens and the 
Stage,” “‘a record of his connection with the drama as playwright, actor, and 
critic” (George Redway, York Street, W.C.), there is in concise form an 
amount of matter from which much may be learnt by the many readers of 
the great novelist’s works. Although the author has the greatest respect and 
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admiration for Dickens and his genius, he has not allowed it to bias his 
judgment on many points, more particularly as to the weakness of his 
earlier dramatic productions. There are three capital illustrations—Mr. 


Henry Irving as “ Jingle,” Mr. J. L. Toole as “The Artful Dodger,” and 
Miss Jennie Lee as “ Jo.” 


In “Game,” the new play produced for the first time at the Royalty 
Theatre, Glasgow, on March 9, “Richard Henry” has proved that his 
pen can not only do good and very amusing work in the shape of 
burlesque and farce, but can write excellent comedy. A correspondent 
writes me that though the piece had to contend against insufficient pre- 
paration, some delay in the raising of the curtain and some tedious waits, 
it was received with every sign of approval, and that “the audience were 
generous in their applause.” ‘ Game” was written specially for Miss 
Jennie Lee, who played the principal part, that of ‘‘ Johnnie Irish,” a bright 
happy-go-lucky son of the Emerald Isle, through whose agency the evil- 
doers are brought to justice and everyone is made happy. It is a totally 
different part to “Jo,” with which Miss Lee’s name is so associated, and 
in it she displays a vein of comic humour that does credit to her versatile 
powers. Mr. J. P. Burnett is also fitted with an excellent character in 
Gaggs, a comedian, to which he does full justice. The dialogue is very 
good, the interest well maintained, and the different incidents of the plot, 
which is cleverly worked out, are natural and melodramatic. 


The February part of “Men and Women of the Day” (Richard 
Bentley and Son) has reached me, and maintains the high promise of the 
first number. The portraits of Mr. Ruskin, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, and 
the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., are excellent likenesses, and are of 
that quality that we look for as proceeding from Mr. Barraud’s studio. 


The biographical sketches, too, are wonderfully exhaustive for the space at 
the editor’s command. 


The Whittington Dramatic Society gave a very good performance of 
“ An Unequal Match,” Tom Taylor’s three-act comedy, at the St. George’s 
Hall, on March 3, and were quite up to their usual standard of excellence. 
Mr. W. T. Clark carried off the palm as Blenkinsop, Mr. Walter 
Barnard gave a good sketch of Sir Sowerby Honeywood, and Messrs. 
S. Smith and D. W. Sims proved themselves equal to the occasion as 
Captain L. Chillingham and Boerhave Botcherby. The amateurs had the 
aid of the Hon. Lady Cadogan as Miss Leech (a character that was ex- 
ceedingly well rendered), and the professional assistance of Miss Ivan 
Briste#™, who was a fascinating but rather too cultivated Hester Graze- 
brook in the earlier scenes, of Miss Edith Garthorne, who made an 
inimitable Bessy Hebblethwaite, and of Miss Emilie de Witte, who repre- 
sented the affected Mrs. Topham Montressor well. 
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On the same evening “ The Last Straw,” a domestic drama in one act, 
by Mr. C. H. Dickinson (a member of the Society), was played for the 
first time. It possessed a fair amount of merit, and turns on the fortunes, 
or rather evil fortunes, of Charles Travers, a gentleman on good family who 
is so reduced as to use his knowledge of the violin as the means of 
obtaining a livelihood. He is compelled at last to part even with his 
instrument, and fearing that he will become a burden on the future house- 
hold of George Adams, a young working engineer, who is going to marry 
his daughter Nelly, the old man takes, as he fancies, poison, but his death 
is prevented by a rather clumsy device, brought about through the agency 
of Chips, a crippled boy, and when Travers returns to consciousness it is to 
find that he is the heir to a baronetcy and a good fortune. The success 
of the piece was certainly owing principally to Miss Lilian Gillmore’s 
sympathetic and artless acting as Nelly Travers, and of Miss Edith Gar- 
thorne as the good-hearted grateful cripple Chips. Mr. W. T. Clark had 
a thankless part as Charles Travers: it is too lachrymose, and wants 
relief, but he struggled bravely against its difficulties. Mr. Frank Bacon 
was manful and sincere as George Adams. 


On Wednesday and Thursday, March 14 and 15, the St. Swithin’s 
Amateur Dramatic Club gave their annual performances at the Novelty. 
“The Guvnor” was capitally acted all round. Foremost amongst the 
performers was Mr. E. C. Silverthorne, whose Mr. Macclesfield was worthy 
of a professional. His gruff manner when in his own home with his familys 
the deafness that makes him misunderstand everything addressed to him, 
and his subsequent joviality when he has secured a rich son-in-law, were 
admirably assumed. Messrs. W. F. Lee and G. Kirchner were excellent as 
the elder and younger Butterscotch ; the latter’s stutter was not overdone 
and was very amusing. Mr. F. C. Althaus was a little too self-conscious as 
Theodore Macclesfield, Mr. C. Wall gave a lifelike representation of the 
bewildered Gregory, and Mr. T. G. Ledger was very droll as The 
Mactoddy. Mrs. F. H. Macklin made much of the small part of Aurelia. 
Miss Adela Measor was a captivating Kate, Miss Lilian Gillmore a 
charmingly natural Carrie, and Miss Florence Haydon good as Mrs. 
Macclesfield. The stage management was beyond reproach, thanks to Mr. 
Stephen Caffrey, under whose direction the comedy and “ His own Enemy,” 
which was the first piece, were produced. 


A fresh band of amateurs has sprung up under the title of “The Private 
Banks Dramatic and Musical Society,” and they gave their first performance 
at the Novelty, under the presidency of Mr. Alfred de Rothschild. It was 
rather a high flight to try their wings with “ As You Like It,” but they were 
fortunate enough to secure Mrs. F. H. Macklin for their Rosalind, and a 
most artistic rendering she gave of the character, full of vivacity and arch- 
ness, with just those tender touches that so beautify the conception, and the 
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dash of manliness that the ‘‘ doublet and hose” require, and in which Mrs. 
Macklin looked very handsome. But even her aid could make nothing of 
Orlando. Mr. R. Ord evidently fancied he was playing a light comedy part 
in a modern comedy, and appeared quite satisfied that Azs reading was cor- 
rect. Taking the names as they stand in the programme, I must compli- 
ment Mr. W. F. Rawles on not only being a good wrestler as Charles, but 
on the delivery of his lines, and Mr. W. Howard Revell on his dignity 
and kindliness as the banished Duke. Mr. F. E. Langworth, 
who has a most charming and cultivated voice, as Amiens, was encored in 
his songs. Mr. J. W. Williams, as Jaques, missed the kindly cynicism of 
the character; he was too bluff, and almost genial. Mr. W. T. Cope was a 
most humorous Touchstone, and marked the difference between a Shakes- 
pearean clown and low comedy. To him, too, was due the excellent stage 
management, which was a labour of love, not profit, Mr. W. F. Lee’s 
Adam was wonderfully good. Miss Lilian Gillmore was not only sweet 
and graceful as Celia, but knows how to utter blank verse, and Miss Kate 
Osborne entered into the spirit of the wench Audrey. The glees formed 
some of the most enjoyable features of the evening, so excellently were they 
sung by the musical portion of the Society. Taken as a whole, the per- 


formance spoke well for the capabilities of the club in less arduous 
undertakings. 


The Folly Dramatic Club, which is principally composed of members of 
the late Victoria Rifles Dramatic Club, is fortunate enough to have in its 
ranks, in the person of Mr. E. W. Bowles, a gentleman gifted with con- 
siderable talent as a writer of burlesques, a talent which he utilises in order 
to provide original material for his colleagues to work upon, and show 
what ability they possess. His most recent production is called ‘ Troy 
Again,” and deals ostensibly with the siege of Ilion and the love of 
Paris and Menelaus for Helen, but the author has not adhered at all 
closely to the Homeric legend, which is connected with his work by but 
a very slender thread. The chief merit in the burlesque lies in the 
humorous topical songs and dialogue, and the well-arranged and tasteful 
dances to which the author and Mr. Merton Clark have added pretty and 
catching airs. The Folly Club may be congratulated upon their acting— 
which, except in the case of the Priam, was full of spirit and humour—their 
graceful dancing, and excellent singing. Mr. G. A. Strafford, who was a 
fine manly representative of the Spartan King, sang with great taste and 
expression ; he has an exceptionally powerful and well-cultivated baritone 
voice, which is far too good to be wasted upon amateur burlesque. Mr. 
H. S. Ram and Mr. J. P. Egginton were very amusing indeed as Paris 
and Hector. Mr. Herbert Walther was most attractive in appearance as 
Helen, and played with grace and ease. Mr. M. H. Cotton’s dancing was 


as good as ever, but he acted in a too self-assertive manner in a comic 
emale part, overdoing some of his scenes. 
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New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, from February 
22 to March 15, 1888 :-— 


(Revivals are marked thus*) 


Feb. 22.* “The Lady of Lyons.” Bulwer Lytton. Matinée. Globe. 
» 23. “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” new play in four acts, 


. # 
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* 


dramatised by Arthur Law and F. Hume, from the novel 
of that name. Princess’s. 

* Little Lord Fauntleroy,” new comedy in three acts, adapted 
by Mr. E. V. Seebohm, from Mrs. F. H. Burnett’s story. 
Matinée. Prince of Wales’s. 

“ Katti, the Family Help,” domestic farce in three acts, by 
Charles S. Fawcett (suggested by Meilhac’s “ Gotte”). Strand. 

“Through the Fire,” comedietta in one act, by W. Lestocq and 
Yorke Stephens. Strand. 

“Fifty Years After,” drama in prologue and three acts, adapted 
by Herr Albert Alberg, from “ Efter Femtis’ Ar,” by the 
Swedish dramatist, Z. Topelius. St. George’s Hall. 

“The Land of Gold,” drama in six acts, by George Lander. 
Elephant and Castle. 

“The Man that -Hesitates,” adapted by G. W. Godfrey from 
Mrs. Hughes Bell’s “ L’Indécis.” St. George’s Hall. 

‘* L’Etourdi,” comedy in five acts. French Plays, Royalty. 

“ David Garrick,” by T. W. Robertson. Criterion. 

“The Last Straw,” original domestic drama in one act, by 
C. H. Dickinson. St. George’s Hall. 

** Alone in London,” drama, by Robert Buchanan and Harriett 
Jay. Sanger’s. 

“Le Deputé de Bombignac.” French Plays, Royalty. 

*Chamillac.” French Plays, Royalty. 

“In the Ranks.” Surrey. 

“The Power of Love,” new drama in four acts, adapted by 
Henrietta Lindley from Mrs. Panton’s novel ‘A Tangled 
Chain.” Matinée. Prince of Wales’s. 

“The Don,” new comedy in three acts, written by Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Merivale. Toole’s. 

“Christina,” romantic drama, by Percy Lynwood and Mark 
Ambient. Olympic. 

“Fallen among Thieves,” new drama in a prologue and four 
acts, by W. E. Morton. Elephant and Castle. 

“ Pat, the Irish Lancer,” original Irish drama. Sadler’s Wells. 

“Le Mariage de Figaro.” French Plays, Royalty. 

“The Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” drama in three acts, by Robert 
Browning, acted by the Browning Society. Matinée. Olympic. 


In the Provinces from February 15 to March 12, 1888 :— 


Feb. 16. 


“ Bootle’s Baby,” play in four acts, adapted by Hugh Moss from 
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John Strange Winter’s story of the same name. Theatre 
Royal, Stratford, E. 

“Kismet,” drama in four acts, by J. Wilton Jones. Theatre 
Royal, Hull. 

‘** Vultures,” drama in four acts, by B. Landeck. Star Theatre, 
Wolverhampton. 

“Lily,” drama in three acts. Royal Opera House, Leicester. 

“A Month After Date,” comedy-drama in one act, by Silvanus 
Dauncey. Royal County Theatre, Reading. 

‘“*A Handsome Apology,” original comedietta, written by 
Andrew Longmuir. Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 

“Conspiracy,” new drama in five acts, written by J. Beamul. 
Royal Princess’s, Glasgow. 

“The Golden Goblin,” original drama, written by Frank 
Marryat. Theatre Royal, Croydon. 

“ Game,” new drama in four acts, by “Richard Henry.” Royalty 
Theatre, Glasgow. 

‘On the Verge,” new comedy-drama, in a prologue and three 
acts, by Edwin France and Fred Dobell. Matinée. Theatre 
Royal, Wolverhampton. 

“Streak o’ Sunshine,” a musical novelty. Produced at the 
Royal Aquarium, Great Yarmouth. 


PARIS. 
(From Feb. 12, 1888, to March 16, 1888.) 


“ Princesse Georges,” comedy in three acts, by Alexandre Dumas 
fils. 

“Les Noces de Mdlle Gamache,” farce in three acts, by MM 
Raymond and Ordonneau. Palais Royal. 

“La Demoiselle de Belleville,” farcical comedy in three acts, 
adapted by MM. Nuittier and Beaumont from the novel of 
Paul de Kock, with musical accompaniments by M. Millocker. 
Folies Dramatiques. 

“Les Surprises du Divorce,” farcical comedy in three acts, by 
MM. Alexandre Bisson and Antony Mars. Vaudeville. 

“Le Mari de ma femme,” farcical comedy in three acts, by 
Paul d’Ivoi. Dejazet. 

“ Le Puits qui Parle,” fantastic opera-comique in three acts and 
six tableaux, by Alexandre Beaumont and Paul Burani, music 
by Edmond Audran. Nouveautés. 

“Docteur Jojo,” vaudeville in three acts, by Albert Carré. 
Cluny. 








